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INTRODUCTION. 
CPR HERE is not, perhaps, a more 
Wy whimfically difmal figure. in -na- 
ture, than a man of real modefty 
who affumes an air of impudence ; 
atte sm? who, while his héart beats with 
“anxiety, ‘ftudies eafe, and affe@s good humour. 
In ‘this -fituation, however, a periodical writer 
“often finds himfelf, upon ‘his firft attempt to 
-addrefs the public in-form. -All his power of 
pleafing is damped by folicitude, and. his chear- 
fulnefs dafhed with apprehenfion. Imprefled with 
‘the terrors of the tribunal before which he is” 
. “going to appear, his natural humour turns to petf- 
mo B pels, 
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nefs, and for real wit he is obliged to fubftitute vi- 
vacity. His firft publication draws a crowd, they 
part diffatisfied, and the author, never more to 
be indulged a favourable hearing, is left to con- 
demn the indelicacy of his own addrefs, or their 
want of difcernment. 


For my parf, as I was never diftinguifhed for ad- 
drefs, and have often even blundered in making 
amy bow, fuch bodings as thefe had. like to have 
totally reprefled my ambition, I was at a lofs 
_whether to giva the public fpecious promifes, or 
give none ; whether to be merry or fad on this 
folemn occafion. If I fhould modeftly decline alk 
“merit, it was too probable the hafty reader might 
have taken me at my word. If, on the other 
hand, like labourers in the Magazine trade, I 
had, with miodeft impudence, humbly prefumed — 
to promife an epitome of all the good things | 
that ever were faid or written, this might have 
difgufted thofe readers I moft defire to pleafe. Had 
I been merry, I might have been cenfured as va/#ly 
low; and had I been forrowful, I might have 
been left to mourn in folitude and filence: In 
fhort, which ever'way I turned, nothing prefented 
but profpects of terror, defpdir, chandlers fhops, 
and wafte paper. 


In this debate between fear and ambition, my 
publifher happening to arrive, interrupted for a 
3 4 while, 
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while my anxiety. Perceiving my embarrafment 
-about making my: firft appearance, he inftantly 
offered -his affiftance and advice: ‘¢ You muft 
“* know, fir, fays he, that the republic of letters 
‘¢ ig at -prefent divided into three clafles. One 
‘st writer, for inftance, excels at a plan, or a 
66 title-page, another works away the body of the 
‘66 book, and a third is adab at anindex. Thusa 
‘¢ Magazine is not the refult of any fingle man’s 
© induftry ; but goes through as many hands asa 
‘* new pin, before it is fit for the public. I fancy, 
‘< fir, continues he, I can provide an eminent 
‘Shand, and upon moderate terms, to draw up a 
‘¢ promifing plan to fmooth up our readers a little, . 
‘© and pay them, as colonel Charteris paid his fe- 
‘© raglio, at the rate of three halfpence in hand, 
‘© and three fhillings more in promifes.’” . 


He was proceeding in his advice, which, how- 
ever, [ thought proper to decline, by affuring him, 
that as I intended to purfue no fixed method, fo it 
was impofiible to form any regular plan; deter- 
mined never to be tedious, in order to be logical, 
wherever pleafure prefented, I was refolved to 
follow. Like the Bez, which I had taken for 
the title of my paper, I would rove from flower 
to flower, with feeming inattention, but concealed 
‘choice, expatiate over all the beauties of the feafons 
and snake my induftry my amufement, 


¥ 
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This reply may alfo ferve as an apology to the 

_ reader, who expects, before he fits down, a bill of 
his future entertainment. Yt would be improper 
to pall his curiofity by leffening his furprize, or 
anticipate any pleafure I am able to procure him, 
by faying what thal! come next. ‘Thus mach, 
however, he may be aflured of, that neither war 
nor fcandal fhall make any part of it. Homer 
finely imagines his deity turning away with horror 


from the profpedt of a field of battle, and feeking 


tranquility among a nation noted for peace and 
fimplicity. Happy could any effort of mine, but 
for a moment, reprefs that favage pleafure fome 
men find in the daily accounts of human mifery f 
How gladly would I lead them from feenes of 
blood and altercation, to profpe€ts of innocence, 
and eafe, where every breeze breaths health, and 
every found is but the echo of tranquility. 


But whatever the merit of his intentions may 
be, every writer is now convinced that he muft be 
chiefly indebted to good fortune for finding readers 
willing to allow him any degree of reputation. It 

has been remarked, that almoft every character 
which has.excited either attention or praife, has 
.owed part of its fuccefs to merit, and part to an 
happy concurrence of circumftances in its favour. 
‘Had Czefar or Cromwell exchanged countries, the 
one might have been a ferjeant, and the other an 
,excifeman, So it is with wit, which generally 

_ fucceeds 
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fuceeeds more from heing happily addreffed, than 
from its native poignancy. A bon mot, for in- 
flance, that might be relifhed at White’s, niay lofe 
aul its flavour when delivered at the Cat and bag- 
pipes in St, Giles’s. A jeft calculated to fpread 
at a gaming-table, may be received with a perfect 
neutrality of face fhould it bappen to drop in a 
mackrel-boat. We have all feem duaces triumph 
in fome companies, where men of real humour. 
were difregarded, by a general cqmbizatign in fa- 
vour of ftupidity.» To drive the obfervation as far 
aa it will go, fhould the labours of a writer who 
| @efigns his performances for readers of a more 
refined appetite fall into the, hands of a devaures 
ef compilations, what can he expec but con- 
tempt and confufion. If his merits are to be de- 
termined by judges who eftimate the value of a 
book from its bulk, or its frontifpiece, every rival 
mauft acquire an eafy fuperiority, who with per- 
fuafive eloquence promifes four extraordinary 
pages of Jeter prefs, or three beautiful prints, -cu- 
rioufly coloured from nature, 


But to proceed; though I cannot promife as 
yauch entertainment, or as much elegance as 
others have done, yet the reader may be affured 
he fhall haye as much of both as I can. ‘He fhall, 
at leaft, find me.alive while I &udy his entertain- 
ynent ; for I: folemnly affure him, I was never yet 
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pofleffed of the fecret at once of writing and 
fleeping.” | 


During the courfe of this paper, therefore, all 
the wit and learning I have, are heartily at his 
fervice ; which if, after fo candid a confeffion he | 
. fhould, notwithftanding, ftill find intolerably dull, 
low, or fad ftuff, this I proteft ‘is more than I 
know. I have a clear confcience, and am entirely 
out of the fecret. : 


Yet I would not have him, upon the perufal 
of a fingle paper, pronounce me incorrigible ; he 
may try a fecond, which, as there is a ftudied 
difference in fubje&t and ftyle, may be more fuited 
to his tafte; if this alfo fails, I muft refer him to 
a third, or even to,a fourth, in cafe of extremity : 
If he fhould ftill continue refra@tory, and find me 
cull to the laft, I muft inform him, with Bays in 
the Rehearfal, that I think him a very. odd kind 
of a fellow, and defire no more of his acquain- 
tance. 


It is with fuch refleétions as thefe I endeavour 
to fortify myfelf againft the future contempt or 
negleé&t of fome readers, and am prepared for their 
diflike by mutual recrimination. If fuch fhould © 
impute dealing neither in battles nor fcandal to me 
as a fault, inftead of acquiefcing in their cenfure, 
I muft beg leave to tell.them a ftory. 

A 
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A traveller, in his way to Italy, happening to 
pa, at the foot of the Alps, found himfelf at laft 
in a country where the inhabitants bad each a 
' dJarge excrefcence depending from the chin, like 
the pouch of a monkey. This deformity, as it 
was endemic, and the people little ufed to 
frangers, it had been the cuftom, time im- 
memorial, to look upon as the greateft ornament 
of the human vifage. Ladies grew toafts from 
the fize of their chins, and none were regarded © 
as pretty fellows, but fuch whofe faces were 
broadeft at the bottom. It-was Sunday, a coun- 
try church was at. hand, and our traveller was 
willing to perform the duties of the day. Upon 
his firft appearance at the church door, the eyes of 
all were naturally fixed upon the ftranger ; but 
what was their amazement, when they found that — 
he aCtually wanted that.emblém of beauty, a purfed 
chin. This was a defect that not a fingle crea- 
ture had fufficient gravity (though they were noted 
for being grave) to withftand. Stifled burfts of 
laughter, winks, and whifpers circulated from ; 
_ vifage to vifage, and the prifmatic figure: of the 
{tranger’s face was a fund of infinite gaiety ; even 
the parfon, equally remarkable for this gravity and ~ 
chin, could hardly refrain joining in the good hu- 
mour. Our traveller could no longer patiently con- 
tinue an object for deformity to point at. Good 
folks, faid he, I perceive that I am the unfortunate 
caufe of all this good humour. It is true, I may 

- B 4 have 
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have faults in abundance, but I fhali never be ine 


duced to reckon thy watrit of a acces face among 
the number. : 





a 


On a beautiful Youra ftruck blind with 
oe _ Lightning. | | 
. . Imitated from the SPANISH. 
" GURE ’tivas by Providence defign'd, 
Rather ih pity, than in hate, 
That he fhould be, like Cupid, blind, 
"T'6 fave him from Narciffus’ fate. 


ANnoT Hen. iz the fame fpirie, 
“UM? NE Acon dextrocapta eft Leonida finiftro 
.Et poterat forma yincere uterque Dees. 
Parve puer lumen quod habes cancede puelle - 
. Sic tu cecus amor fic erit illa Venus. 
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ON OUR 
THEATRES. 


UR theatres are now opened, and all Grub- 
ftreet is preparing its advice to the mana- 
gers; we fhall undoubtedly hear learned difqui- 
fitions on the ftri€ture of one aCtor’s legs, and 
another’s eye-brows. We fhall be told much of 
énunciations, tones and attitudes, and fhall have 
our lighteft pleafures commented upon by didadtie 
dulinefs. We frall,-it is feared, be told, that 
Garrick is a fine actor, but then, as a manager, 
fo avaricious! That Palmer is a moft promifing 
genius, and Holland likely to do well, in a par- 
ticular caft of character. We fhall have them 
giving Shuter inftructions to amufe us by rule, 
and deploring over: the ruins of defolated Majefty 
in Covent-Garden. As I love to beadvifing too, 
for advice is eafily given, and bears a fhew of wit 
dom and fuperiority, I muft be permitted to offer 
a few obfervations upon our theatres and ators, 
without, on: this trivial occafton, throwing fe 
thoughts into the formality ef method. 
There 
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There is fomething in the deportment of alt 
our players infinitely more {tiff and formal than 
_ among the actors ef other nations. Their aGian 

fits uneafy upon them ; for as the Englifh ufe very 
— fittle gefture in ordinary converfation, our Englith- 
bred actors are obliged to fupply ftage geftures 
by their imagination alone. A French comedian 
finds proper madels of action in every company 
and in every coffee- houfe he enters. An Englifh- 
man is obliged to take his models from the ftage 
itfelf; he is obliged to imitate nature from an 
imitation of nature. I know of no fet of men 
more likely to be improved by travelling than 
thofe of the theatrical profeffion. The inhabitants 
ef the continent are lefs referved than here; they 
may be feen through upon a firft. acquaintance ; 
fuch are the proper models to draw from; they | 
are at once ftriking, and are found in great abun- 


w Hy hie te 


. Though it would be inexcufable in a comedian 
_ to.add any thing of his own to the Poet’s dialogue, 
yet as to action he is entirely at liberty. By this 
he may fhew the fertility of his genius, the poig- 
mancy of his humour, and the exadcinefs of his 
judgment ; we fcarce fee a coxcomb or a fool in 
common life, that has not fome peculiar oddity in 
his action. . Thefe peculiarities it is not in the 
power of words to reprefent, and depend folely 
upon the ator. They give a selith to the humour 
2 of 
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of the poet, and make the appearance of nature. 
more illufive ; the Italians, it is true, ‘ma{k -fome 


characters, and endeavour to preferve the peculiar 


humour. by the make of ‘the mafk; but I have 
feen others ftill preferve a great fund of humour 
in the face without a mafk; one actor, particu- 
larly, by a: fquint which he threw into fome 


' characters of low life, affumed a book of infinite 


folidity. This, though.upon refletion we might 
condemn, yet, inmimediately, upon reprefentation, 


we could not avoid being pleafed with. ‘To il- 


Juftrate what I have. been faying by the plays I 
have of late gone to fee : In the Mifer which was © 


_ played a few nights ago at Covent-Garden, Love- 


gold appears through the whole .in -circumftances 
of exaggerated avarice; all the player’s ‘action, 
therefore, fhould confpire with the poet’s defign, 
and reprefent him as an epitome of penury. The 


French comedian,. in this character, in the midi 


of one of -his moft violent paffions, while he ap- 
pears in'an-ungovernable rage, feels. the demen 
of avarice ftill upon him, and ftoops down te 
pick up a pin, which he quilts into the flap of his 
coat-pocket with great affiduity. Two candles are 
lighted up for his wedding ; he fies, and turas 


one of them into the focket; it is, however, lighted 


up again ; he then fteals to it, and privately crams 


it into his pocket. The Mock-Dodtor “was lately 


played at the other houfe. Here again the comer 


dian had an opportunity .of heightening the: ride 
‘ cule 
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cule by adtion.. -The French player fits in a chair 
with .an high back,.and then hegins te fhew away 
by talking nonfenfe, which he would have thought 
fatin by thofe whom he knows do not undar- 
ftand a fyllable of the matter, At laft he grows 
enthufaftic, enjoys the admiration of the company, 
toffes his .legs.and arms about, and in the midit 
of ‘his vaptiures and vociferation, be and the 
chair.fall .back together. All this appears dul{ 
enough in the recital, but the gravity of Cate 
could not fland it in the reprefentation, In. fhort, 
there is hardly a character ia comedy .to which @ 
player of any real humour, Might: not add strokes 
of vivarity ‘that could not fail of applau. But 
tnfkead of this wie too often fec-our fing gentlemen * 
do nothing thiough:a whole part, byt @rut,.and 
open their fouff-box;. our pretty fellows ft 
indecently with their legs acrofs, and our clowns 
pull.up their . breeches, _ Thefe, if onee,- or £¥eR 
twice repeated, might do well enough; but to fes 
them ferved up in every feene, argues the actor 
almof as barrem as the chara@ter he would axpofe, 


“Phe magnificence of our theatres is far fuperios 
€oahy others.in Europe where. plays only are 
agted.. The great care our performers take ie 
painting for a part,. their exa&ne& in all the 
munutie of drefs, and other little {cenical pro- 
_ prieties, have beer taken notice of by Ricohoni, 
» gentleman of Italy, who travelled Europe with 
ae : ne 
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‘ho other defign but tosermark upon the Rage 9 but 
there are feveral apparent improprieties Rill con 
finued, or hately come into fafhion. As, for ine 
tance, fpfeading = carpet pundctually at the be- 
ginning of the death fcene, in ordet: to prevent 
‘our aétors from fpoiling their cloaths 3 this intmre- 
Wiately apprizes we of the tragedy to follow; for 
Jaying the eloth is not a more fore indication of 
dinner than laying the carpet of bloody work ag 
Drury-Lane. Our little pages alfo with unmean- 
ine faces, that bear 'up the train of a weeping 
‘princefs, and our aukward lords in waiting, ‘take 
of rhuch from hey diftreté. Mates of every kind. 
divide our attention, and Ieflen our fenhbility.; 
Dut here it is entirély ridiculoas, as we fee them 
‘ferioufly émployed in doing nothiag. If we mut 
have direy-fhirted guatds upon. the theatres, - they 
fhould be twight to keep ‘their eyes fixed on the 


‘a@tots; ‘and not roll them round upon the aus 


dience, as if my ‘were ogling the boxes. 


Beauty methinks { ess a requifite qualification 
in an actrefs. This feems fcrupuloufly obferved 
elfewhere, and for my part I could wifh to fee it 
obferved at home. I can never conceive an hero 


_ dying for love of a lady totally deftitute of 


beuaty. I muft think the part unnatural, for [ 
cannot bear to hear him call that face angelic, 
when even paint cannot hide its wrinkles. I muft 


condemn him of ftupidity, and the perfon whom 


I ' Ican 
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I can accufe for want of tafte. will feldom become. 
the objet of my affections or admiration., But if 
this be a defe&t, what muft be the entire perverfion | 
of fcenical decorum, when for inftance we fee — 
‘an actrefs that might a& the Wapping Landlady 


«without a bolfter, pinirig in the character of Jane 


Shore, and while unwieldy with fat endeavouring 
-to'convince the audience that fhe is dying with 
Ahunger. | 


For the future then, I could with that the parts 
‘of the young or beautiful -were given to performers 
.of fuitable figures ; ‘for I muft own, I could rather 
fee the ftage filled with agreeable objects, though 
‘they might. fome times bungle a little, than fee it 
crowded with withered or mifhapen figures, be 


their emphafis, as I think it is-called, ever fo 


proper. The firft may have the awkward appear- 
~ance of new-raifed; troops, but in viewing the 
Jaft, I cannot avoid the mortification of fancying 
myfelf placed in an hofpital of invalids. — 


‘ 
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ALCANDER and SEPTIMIUS. 
TTranflated Rei: a | 


BYZANTINE HISTORIAN, 


THEN 6. ceiee long after. the decline of 
the Roman empire, ftill continued the feat 


of learning, spolitenefs. and wifdom. ‘The em- 
_perors and the generals, who in thefe periods of 
. approaching. ignorance, ftill felt a paffion for 
{cience, from time to time, added to its buildings, — 


or encreafed its profefforfhips. Theodoric, the 
Oftrogoth, was of the number; he repaired thofe 
{chools which barbarity was fuffering to fall into 
decay, and. continued thofe penfions to men of 
learning, which avaricious governors had mono- 


. polized to themfelves. 


In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius wens fellow fudents together. The 
4 one 
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one the moft fubtle reafoner of all the Lyceum; 
the other the moft eloquent ‘fpeaker in the acade- 
mic grove. Mutual admiration foon begot an 
acquaintance, and a fimilitudis of difpofition made 
them perfe& friends. ‘Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, their ftudies the farne, and they were 
hatives of the two moft eeliebrated cities in the — 
world; for Alcander was rof Athens, Septimius 
came from Rome. 


In this mutual harmony they lived for fome - 
time together, when Alcander, after paffing the 
 firft part of his youth in the indolence. of philo- 
fophy, thought at length of emitering into the bufy 
world, and asa ftep previous &? this, placed his 
affections on Hypatia, a lady of :exquifite beauty. 
Hypatia fhewed no diflike to hig addreffes: The 
day of their intended muptials yvas fixed, the 
previous Ceremonies were performiea', and nothing 
how remained but her being condviéted in tri- 
umph to the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. 


An exultation in his own hapjdineks, -or his 
being unable to enjoy any fatisfattion without 
_ making his friend Septimius 9. partner, - prevailed 
_ upon him to introduce his m-iftrefs vo -+his fellow 
ftudent, which he did with all the Zaie:ty of a man 
‘who found himfelf equally Inappy in\ friendthip 
and love. But this was an intervie-w fatal to 
| the 
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the future peace of both. Septimius no fooner faw 
her, but he was fmit with an involuntary paffion. 
He ufed every effort, but in vain, to fuppref 
defires at once fo imprudent and unjuft. He 
retired to his apartment in inexpreffible agony 5 
and the emotions of his mind in a fhort time 
became fo ftrong, that they brought on a fever, 
which the phyficians judged incurable, 


During this illnefs, Alcander watched him 
 fwith all the anxiety of fondnefs, and brought his 
miftrefs to join in thofe amiable offices of friend- 
fhip. The fagacity of the phyficians, by this 
means foon difcovered the caufe of their patient’s 
diforder; and Alcander being apprized of their 
difcovery, at length extorted a confeffion from the 
relu€tant dying lover, 


It would but delay the harrative to defcribe 
the confli& between love and friendfhip .in the 
breaft of Alcander on this occafion ; it.is enough 
to fay, that the Athenians were at this time ar- 
rived to fuch refinement in morals, that every virtue 
was carried to excefs. In fhort, forgetful of his 
own felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in all 
her charms, to the young Roman. They were 
married privately by his connivance, and this un- 
- Jooked-for change of fortune wrought as unex- 
pected a change in the conftitution of the now 
happy i ca In a few days he was perfectly 

-C recovered, 
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recovered, and fet out with his fair partner for 
Rome. Here, by an exertion of thofe talents 
which he was fo eminently poffeffed of, hein a 
few years arrived at the higheft dignities of the 
ftate, and was coinftituted the “ity judge, or 
pretor. 


‘Mean while Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being feparated from his friend and his miftrefs, 
but a profecution was alfo commenced againft him 
by the relations of Hypatia, for his having bafely 
given her up, as was fuggefted, for money. His 
innocence of the crime laid to his charge, or 
his eloquence in his own defence, were not able 
to withftand the influence of a powerful party. 

He was caft and condemned to pay an enor- — 
mous fine. Unable to raife fo large a fum at . 
the time appointed, his poffeffions were confi{- 
cated, himfelf ftript of the habit of freedom, 
expofed in the market-place, and fold as a flave — 
to the higheft bidder. 





A merchant of Thrace becoming his pur- 
chafer, Alcander, with fome other companions of 
diftrefs, was caxried into the region of defolation 

.and fterility. His ftated employment was to fol- 
low the herds of an imperious mafter, and his 
fkill in hunting was all that was allowed him to 
fupply a precarious uPBEDY, Condemned to 

hopelefs 


® 


ALCANDER and SepTiMivs. 1g 
hopelefs fervitude every morning, waked him to 
B renewal of famine or toil,. and every change of 
feafon ferved but to aggravate his unfheltered 
diftrefs. " Nothing but death or flight was left 
him, and almoft certain death was the confe-~ 
quence: of his attempting to fly, After fome 
years of bondage, however, an opportunity of 
efcaping offered ; he embraced it with ardour, 
and travelling by night, and lodging in caverns 
by day, to fhorten a long ftory, he at laft arrived 
in Rome. The day of Alcander’s arrival, Sep= 
timius fate in the forum adminiftring juftice; 
and hither our wanderer came, expeCing to be 
inftantly known, and ‘publickly acknowledged. 


. Here he ftood the whole day among the crowd, 


watching the eyes of. the judge, and expecting to 


be taken notice of, but-fo much was he altered 


by a long fucceffion of hardfhips, that he pafled 


entirely without. notice; and in the evening, 
when he was going up to the preztor’s chair, 
he was brutally repulfed by the attending liGors. 
The attention of the poor is generally driven 


_ from one ungrateful obje& to another. Night 


coming. on, he now found himfelf under 4 ne- 
ceflity of feeking a place to lie in, and yet knew 
not where to apply. All emaciated, and in rags 
as he was, none of the citizens would harbour 
fo much wretchednefs, and fleeping in the ftreets 
might be attended with interruption or danger : 
In fhort, he was obliged to take up his lodging in 
je * C2 one 
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ene of the tonibs without the city, the ue 


retreat of guilt, poverty OF i aad | 


. In this sant ‘of cron: dive: his head 
upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miferies for a 
while in fleep, and virtue found, on this flinty 
couch, more eafe than down can ae to :the 
ame 


Tt was midnight, when two one came te 
make this cave their retreat, but happening té 
difagree about the divifton of their plunder, gne 
of them ftabbed the other to the heart, anid lefe 
him weltering -in blood at the entrance. In thefp 


circumftances he was found next morning, and _ 


this naturally induced a further enquiry. The 
alarm was fpread, the cave was exanained, Al- 
gander was found fleeping, and immediately ap- 
prehended . and :accufed of robbery and murder, 
The circumftances againft him were ftrasg,. and 
the wretchednefs of his appearance confirmed 
fufpicion. Misfortune and he were now fo long 


acquainted, that he at laft became regardle(s of _ 


life. He detefted a world where he had found 
only ingratitude, falfhood and cruelty, and was 
determined to make no defence. Thus lowering 
with refolution ; he was dragged, bound with cords, 
before the tribunal of Septimius. The proofs 


were pofitive againft him, and he offered nothing ' 


in his own vindication; the judge, therefore, was 
a _ proceeding 
4 : 


i~_ 


ALCANDER and Seprimivs. ‘On 
proceeding to doom him to a moft cruel and 
ignominious death, when, as if illumined by a 
ray fram heaven, he difcovered, through all his 
mifery, the features, though dim with forrow, 
of. his long‘ loft, lev’d Alcander. It is impof- 
ble to defcribe his joy and his pain on this ftrange 
. occafion, Happy im onee more feeing the perfon 
he moft loved on earth, diftreffed at finding him 
in fuch circumftances: Thus agitated by con- © 
tending paffions, he flew from his tribunal, and , 
falling on the neck of his dear benefa€tor, burft 
into an agony of diftrefs. The attention of the 
m@titude was foon, however, divided by another 
obje&. The robber, who had been really guilty, 
was apprehended felling his plunder, -and, ftruck 
with a panic, confeffed his crime. He was 
brought bound to the fame tribunal, and acquitted, 
every other perfon of any partnerfhip in his guile. 
Need the fequel be related? Alcander was acquit- 
ted, fhared the friendfhip and the honours of his 
friend Septimius, lived afterwards in happinefs 
and eafe, and left it to be engraved on his tomb, 
That ne circumftances are fo defperate, which pravi- 
dence may not relieves — : 
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LeE T TER 
FROM 
M. VOLTAIRE, 


rT O- 
Mr. DA RGET, of LAUSANNE. 


FOU demand, my dear friend and eompa- 
nion of Potfdam, in what manner *-Pyrrhus 
and + Cineas have been reconciled. Firft, then, 
Pyrrhus turned my tragedy of Merope into an 
opera, which he fent me. Again he was fo kind 
as to offer me his key, which, however; will 


not ferve to open Paradife ; and to this he added an | 


offer of all his favours; but I am too old to ac- 
cept of the favours of kings at prefent. To one 


of his fifters, who has ever preferved a friend-— 


fhip for me, I am obliged for thefe marks of kind- 
_ nefs.” To her I owe the correfpondence which is 
now and then renewed between the heroic, 
poetical, warlike, fingular, brilliant, proud, mo- 


*K. of Pruffia, + M, de Voltaire. 
a deft 
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deft king, and Cineas the Swifs, retired from the 
world to happinefs. 


Would you be fo good as to pay us a fhort vifit 
in this part of the world, I fancy we could fpend 
the time agreeably enough ; the world does not 
afford a finer profpeét than that from one of my 
windows. Imagine a canal on one fice, that 
lengthens out of fight, bordered by an hundred 
gardens ; on the other, the vaft Genevan lake, 
like a boundlefs mirrour, refle@s the mountains 
On the oppofite fide, that lift themfelves above 
the clouds, in form of the moft magnificent am- 
phitheatre ; and then I am fo fuited with an 
houfe, I feel no inconvenience except from flies 
in the midft of winter. Madame Dennis has 
fhewed the elegance of her tafte in the furniture. 
We live here much more comfortably than 
Pyrrhus, and I fancy fare better too; when we 
_have a good appetite ; without this, Bethe Pyrr- 
hus nor Cineas can be happy. 


We ated a tragedy yefterdsy 3 if you chufe 
to take a pait, you have only to come to be fitted. | 
In this manner we ferget the quarrels of kings 
and of men of letters, thofe frightful, thefe ri- 
diculous! We have had a premature account of 
a battle between Marthal Richelieu and the Prince 
of Brunfwick.. I know not whether the Prince 
” can fucceed, for it is certain I have won fifty guineas 
C4 from 
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from him at chefs. However, it is pofiible t6 lofe 
at chefs, and win at a game where people play 
with thirty thoufand bayonets. 


I grant you that the king of Pruffia may have 
fome foibles; but no body underftands the game 
he is playing better than he, He has infinite 
difpatch, and his troops have been difciplined long 
before he came to command them, It is an eafy 
matter to conceive how regular machines muft 
behave, who have long been ufed to war, wha 
fee their fovereign at their head, who are perfonally 
known to him, and whom he exhorts with his 
hat in his hand to do their duty, Drole fellows 
fhefe at a platoon, at handling their cartridges, 
and firing fix or feven times in a minute, Yet 


with all this dexterity their niafter lately though€ — 


that all was loft. About threé months apo he 
was difpofed to die; he bid me adieu bath in verfe 


and profe, but he is now quite recovered. By | 


his difcipline and difpatch he has gained two great 
battles in the fpace of amonth. He flies to the 
French, turns back upon the Auftrians, re- 
takes Rreflau, takes forty thoufand prifonets of 
war, and makes epigrams. We fhall fee how 
this bloody tragedy, fo pathetic, and yet fa 
complicated, will end. 


Happy they, who, with an eye of tranquility, 
can behold thefe great events of the beft of pof- 
fible 





to M, D’AnceT, = | 2g 
- fible-fyftems. As for the affair of the Abbe Prade,/ 
I have yet been able to feceive no authentic in- 
formation. Fame fays he is hanged; but the 
knows not what fhe fays. I fhould be forry that ° 
all the king’s readers fhould came to an unhappy 
end. 
: Your’s, &c. 
Jan. 8, 1758. 
: VOLTAIRE, 
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LE T T E R 


FROM A 


TRAVELLER. 


( The fequel of this correfpondence to be con- 
tinued occafionally. I fhall alter nothing 
either in the ftile or fubftance of thefe letters, 
and the reader may Ee on their being 

: genuine.) 


My dear Witt, Cracow, Aug. 2, 1758. 
OU fee, by the date of my letter, that I 
am arrived in Poland. When will my wan- 

derings be at an end? When will my reftlefs dif- 
pofition give me leave to enjoy the prefent hour ? 
When at Lyons, I thought all happinefs lay be- 
yond the Alps ; when in Italy, I found myfelf ftill 
in want of fomething, and expected to leave foli- 
> na ttc behind me by going into Romelia, and 
now you-—find me turning back, ftill expecting 

_ eafe every where tm where I am. It is now 
seven years fince I faw the face of a fingle crea- 
ture 
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ture’ who cared a farthing whether I was dead 
or alive. Secluded from all the comforts of con- 
fidence, friendfhip, or fociety, I feel the folitude 
of an hermit, but not. his eafe. 


‘34 The prince of *** has taken me in his 
tram, fo that I am in no danger of ftarving for 
this bout. The prince’s governor is a rude igno- 
rant pedant, and his tutor a battered rake: thus, 
betygen two fuch characters you may imagine he 
is finely inflruétcd. I made fome attempts to dif- 
play all the little knowledge I had acquired by 
reading or. obfervation;. but I find myfelf re- 
garded as an ignorant intruder. The truth is, 
I fhall naver be able to acquire a power of expref- 
fing myfelf with eafe in any language but my 
own; and out of my own country the higheft 
chara@ter I can ever acquire, is that of being a 
philofophic vagabond. 


| When I canter myfelf in the country which 
was once fo formidable in war, and fpread terror 
and defolation over the whole Roman empire, 
I can hardly account for. the prefent wretchednefs 
and pufilanimity of its inhabitants ; a prey to every 
invader ; their cities plundered without an enemy ; 
their magiftrates feeking redrefs by complaints, 
and not by vigour. Every thing confpires to raife 
my compaflion for their miferies, were not my 
thoughts too bufily engaged by my own. The 

whole. 
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whole kingdom is in ftrarige diforder; when ous 
equipage, which conififts of the prince and thirteen 
attendants, had arrived at fome towns, there were 
no conveniences to.be found, and we were obliged 
to have girls to conduct us.to the next. I have 
feén a woman travel thus on horfeback befdte us 
for thirty miles, and think herfelf highly paid, and 
make twenty reverences, upon receiving,- with exe 
tafy, about two-pence for her trouble. In general 
we were better ferved by the women tigathe 
men ort thofe occafions. The men feemed direéted 
by a low fordid intereft alone; they feemed mete 


bail . 


machines, and-all their thoughts were employed | 


in the care of their horfes’ Hf we gently defired 
them to make more fpeed, they took not the 
leaft notice; kind language was what they had by 
no means been ufed td. It was.proper to fpeak 
to them in the tones of anger, and fometimes 
it was even neceflary to ufe blows, to excite them 
to their duty. How different thefe from the com- 
mon people of England, whom a blow might 
induce to return the affront fevenfold. Thefé 
poor people, however, from being brought up to 
vile ufage, lofe all the refpect which they fhould 
have’ for themnfelves. “Fhey have contra€ted an 
habit: of regarding conftraint as the gteat rule of 
their duty. When they were treated with mild: 
nefs, they no longer continued to perceive a fupes 
riority. They fancied themfelves our equals, and @ 
continuance ef owr humanity might probably havé 
~ rendered 
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rendered them infolent ; but the imperious tone, 
menaces, and blows at once. ache their fenfa- 
tions and their ideas: their ears, @ and their fhouj- 
ders taught their fouls to fhrink baek into fervi- 

4 tude, from which they had for fome moments 
fancied themfelves difengaged. 


The enthufiafm of fiberty an Englifhman, feels 
is never fo ftrong as when prefented by fuch.prof- 
pects as thefe. F muft own, in all my indigence, 
it is one of my comforts, (perhaps, indeed, it is . 
my only boaft) that I am of that happy country’ ; 
tho’ I {corn to flarve there ; tho’ I do not choofe 
to lead a life of wretched dependance, or be an ob- 
jeQ for my former acquaintance to point at. 
While you enjoy all the eafeand elegance of pru- 
dence,,and virtue, your old friend wanders over 
the world, without a fingle anchor to hold:by, o¢ 
a friend, except you, to confide in. 


ia ~ 


Your’s, &e, 
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Suort Account 
| oy Of the late | - 


Mr. MAUPERTUIS, 


R. Maupertuis, lately deceafed, was the 

firft to whom the Engkth- philofophers 
owed their being particularly admired by the reft 
of Europe. The romantic fyftem of Des Cartes: 
was adapted to the tafte of the fuperficial and the 
indolent; the foreign univerfities had embraced it 
with ardour, and fuch are feldom convinced of their 
error ’till all others give up fuch falfe opinions as . 
untenable. The -philofophy of Newton, and the: 
metaphyfics of Locke appeared, but;: like all‘new 
truths, they were at once received -with oppofition: 
and contempt. The Englifh, ’tis true, ftudied, 
underftood, and confequently admired them ; it 
was very different on the continent. Fontenelle, 
who feemed to prefidg over the republic of letters, 
unwilling to acknowlege that all his life had been 
{pent in erroneous philofophy, joined in the uni- 
verfal difapprobation, and the Englifh philofophers 
feemed entirely unknown... ~ 


Maupertuis, however, made them his ftudy; he 
thought he might oppofe the phy fics of his country, 
and 
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and yet ftill be a good citizen; he defended our 
countrymen, wrote in their favour, and, at faft, 
as he had truth on his fide, carried his caufe. Almoft 
all the learning of the Englith, “till very fately, — 
was conveyed in the language of France. The 
writings of Maupertius fpread the reputation of 
his mafter Newton, and by an happy fortune 
have united his fame with that of our human 
prodigy 


The firft of his performances, openly, in vindica- 
tion of the Newtonian fyftem, is his treatife en- 
tituled, Sur Ja figure des Aftres, if I rernpember right ; 
a work at once expreflive of a deep geometrical 
knowledge, and the moft happy manner of deli- 
vering abftrufe fcience with eafe. This met with 
violent oppofition from a people, thoagh fond of 
novelty in every thing elfe, yet, however, in mat- 
ters of fcience, attached to antient opinions with. 
bigotry. As the old and the obftinate fell away, 
the youth of France embraced the new opinions, 
and now feem more eager to defend Newton than 
even his countrymen. he 


That oddity of character which great men are 
_ fometimes remarkable for, Maupertuis was not en- 
titely free from. If we can believe Voltaire, he 
once attempted to caftrate himfelf ; but whether 
this be true or no, it is certain he was extremely 
whimfical. Though born to a _ large fortune, 
: when 
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when employed in mathematical enquiries, he dif: 
regarded his perfon to fuch a degree, and loved re- 
tirement fo much, that he has been more thaa 
once put on the dift of modeft begpars by the cu- 
rates of Paris, when he retired to fome private 
quarter of the town, in order to enjoy his medi- 
tations withoywt interruption. The character given 
of him by one of Voltaire’s antagonifts, if it can 
be depended upon, is much to his honour. You 
fays this writer to Mr. Voltaire, You, were 
entertained by the king of Pruffia as a buffoon, 
but Maupertuis as a philofopher. It is certain 
that the preference which this reyal fcholar gave 
to Maupertuis was the caufe of Voltaire’s dif- 
agreement with him. Voltaire could not bear 
to fee a man, whofe talents he had no great opi- 
nion of, preferred before him as prefident of the 
royal academy. His Adicromegas was defigned 
to ridicule Maupertuis; and probably it has 
brought more difgrace on the author than the fub- 
ject. Whatever abfurdities men of letters have 
indulged, and how fantaftical foever the modes 
of fcience have been, their anger is ftill more 
— to ridicule. 
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A OREIGNERS obferve that there 
my are no ladies in the world more 
beautiful, or more ill dreffed than 
thofe of England. Our country- 
me» women have been compared to 
thofe Pictures, where the face is the work of a 
Raphael ; but the draperies thrown out by fome 
empty pretender, deftitute of tafte, and entirely 
unacquainted with defign. 





If I were.a poet, I might obferve, on this oc- 
cafion, that fo much beauty fet off with all the 
advantages of drefs, would be too powerful an. 
t ° . D an- 
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antagonift for the oppofite fex, and therefore it waa 
-wifely ordered, that our ladies fhould want tafte, 

Act their admirers fhould entirely want reafon. 


But to confefs a truth, I do not find they have 
a. greater averfion to fine cloaths than the women 
of any other country whatfoever. FI can’t fancy 
that a fhopkeeper’s wife in Cheapfide has a greater 
tendernefs for the fortune of her hufband than a 


citizen’s wife in Paris; ar that mifs in a boarding . 


fchool is more am oeconomift ia drefs than ma- 
demoifelie in a nunnery. 


Although Paris may be accounted the’ foil in 


which almoft every fafhion takes its rife, its in- 


fluence is never fo general there as with us. They 
‘ftudy there the happy method of uniting grace 
and fafhion, aad never excufe'a woman for being 
aukwardly drefled, by. faying her cloaths are made: 
in the mode. French woman: isa perfect:archi- 
tect in drefs.; fhe never, with. Gothic ignorance; 
mixes the orders; fhe: never tricks. out a fquabby- 


Doric fhape; with Corinthian finery; or, to — 
fpeak without metaphor, the copforms to generat _ 


fafhion, only wher it sa areca to: ia aeemeny 
to private beauty. : | F 


Oar ladies, on. the. contrary;. feem.to have:no 
other ftandard: for grace: but. the:rua:of the town. 
_If fafhion gives the sia every diftinGtion of 
2 beauty, 


~~ 
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' "beautys cdmplexion, of ftature ceafes. Sweeping 
trains; Pruffian bennets, and trollopees, as like 
each other, as if cut from the fame piece, level 
all to one ftandard. Thé mall, the gardens, and 
playhoufts are filled with ladies in uniform, and 
their whole appéarance fhews as little variety of 
tafte ds if tlicir cloaths were befpoke by the colonel 
of a4 marching regimént, or fancied by the fame 
arti! who dreffes the three battalions of giards. 


‘But not. only ladiés of every fhape and com- 
plexion, bud of every agé tov, are pofleffed of this 
unaccountable paflion of dreffing in the fame man- 
her. A. lady of no quality can be diftinguifhed 
frony.a lady of forme quality only by the rednefs of 
her hands ; and a-woman of fixty, mafked, might 
eafily pafs for. Her grand-daughter. I remember, 
&- few days ago, to have walked behind a dam: 
fel, tofféd: out in all the gaiety of fifteen; hee 
@refs was loofé, unftudied, and feemed the refult 
of confcious beatty. I called up all my poetry on 
this occafion, and fancied twenty Cupids prepared 
fot exécution in every folding of her white negli- 
gée:: I Had prépdred my imagination for an angel’s 
face; but what was my mortification to find that 
the imaginary goddefs was no other than’ my 
_ Céiifin Hannah, -four yéars older than my*elf, and 
I fhail be fixty-two thé twelfth of next No« 
mene: 
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. After the tranfports of our firft falate ‘were 
over, I could not avoid running my eye over her 
whole. appearance. Her gown was-of .cambrick,: 
cut: fhort before, in order to .difcover an high~ 
heeled fhoe, which was buckled almoft at. the 


toe. Her cap, if cap it might be called that cap . 


was none, confifted .of.a. few bits of cambrick, 
and Howers of painted paper ftuck on one fide of her 
head. Her bofom, that had felt no hand, but the 
hand of time, thefe twenty years, rofe, fuing, but 
in vain, to be prefled. I could, indeed, have wifhed 
her more than an handkerchief of Paris-net to 
fhade her beauties ; for, as Taflo fays of the rofe- 
bud, Quanto fi moftra men tanto epiu bella, I fhould 
think her’s moft pleafing when leaft difcovered., 


, As my coufin had not put on all this finery for 
nothing, fhe was at that time fallying out to the 
park, when I had overtaken her. Perceiving, how- 


-ever, that I had on my beft wig, fhe offered, if 
I would ’fquire her there, to fend home the foote . 


man. ThoughI trembled for our reception in 
public, yet I could not, with any civility, refufe ; 
fo, to be as gallant as poffible, I took her hand 
in my arm, and thus we marched -on together. 


.- When we made our entry at the Park, two 
antiquated figures, fo polite and fo tender,as we 


feemed to be, foon attracted the eyes of the com- 


pany. As we made our way among crowds who 
en x 7 were 
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were out to thew. their finery as. well : a8. Wes. 
wherever we came I perceived we brought good-, 
humour in our train. The polite could not for- 
bear fmiling, and the vulgar burft out into a 
horfe laugh at our grotefque figures. - Confin 
Hannah, who. was. perfectly confcious , of the 
reGtitude of her own appearance,. attributed all. 
this ‘mirth to the oddity of mines; while L 
as cordially placed the whole .to her ac- 
count. Thus, from being two of the beft- 
matured creatures alive, before we got half way 
up the mall, we both began to grow. peevith, and, 

like two mice on a ftring, endeavoured to révenge 
the -impertinence of others upon ourfelyes. *¢ I am 
‘© amazed, coufin Jeffery, fays mifs, that I.can 
“¢ never get you to dre(fs like a Chriftian, I knew 
*s we fhould have the eyes of the Park upon us, 
s* with your great wig fo frizzed, and yet {9 
‘¢ beggarly, and: your monftroys muff. I hate 
$6 thofe odious muffs.” I could have patiently 
borne.a criticifm on all the reft of my equipage ; 
but, as I had always a peculiar veneration for my 
muff, I could not forbear being piqued a little ; and 
throwing my eyes with a fpiteful air on’ her bofom, 
‘<I could heartily with, madam, replied I, ea for 
aS oe fake, my muff was cut intoa tippet,”” 


As my coufin, by this time, was grown heartily 
afhamed of her gentleman ufher, and as I was never 
very fond of any kind of exhibition myfelf, it was 
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mutually agreed to retire, for a while; to one off 
the feats, and from that retreat, remark on others 
as freely as they had remarked On US. 


When feated we continued flent for fome 
time, employed in very different fpeculations. 
regarded the whole company now paffing i in re- 
view before me, as drawn out merely for my 
amufement. For my entertainment the beauty had 
- all that morning been improving her charms, the 
beau had put on Jace, and the young doétor a 
big wig, merely to pleafe me. But quite different 
were the fentiments of coufin Hannah; fhe re- 
garded every well-dreffed woman as a victorious 
rival, hated every face that feemed dreffed in good 
humour, or wore the appearance of greater happi- 
nefs than her own. I perceived her uneafinefs 
and attempted to leffen it, by obferving that there 
was no company in the Park to-day.’ ‘To this fhe 
readily affented ; ‘< and yet, fays fhe, it is full 
*<-enough of {crubs of one kind or another.” My 
{miling at this obfervation gave her fpirits to pur- 
fue the bent of her inclination, and now fhe be- 
gan to exhibit her fkill in fecret hiftory, as (he 
found me difpofed to liften. «* Obferve, fays fhe . 
“*to me, that old woman in tawdry filk, and 
<‘ drefled out even beyond the fafhion. ‘That is 
<* mifs Biddy Evergreen. Mifs Biddy, it feems, 
“* has money, and as fhe confiders that money 
<< was never fo fcarce as it is now, fhe feems re- 
** folved to keep what the has to herfelf.. She is 


“¢ ugly 
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4¢ ugly enough. you fee ; yet, I aflure you, the 
“ has refufed feveral offers, to my own know-" 
‘$5 ledge, within this twelvementh, Let me fee, 


§¢ three gentlemen from Ireland who ftudy the law, 
“© two waiting captains, her doftor, and and a 
*© Scotch preacher, who had like to have car- 
‘Cried her off. All her time is pafled between 
‘© ficknefs and finery. Thus fhe fpends the whole 
6¢ week in a clofe chamber, with no other com- 
‘* pany but her monkey, her apothecary, amd cat, 


‘66 and comes dreffed out to the Park every Sunday, 


“¢ to fhew her airs, to ge$ new lovers, tocatcha 
“new cold, and to make new work for the 


66 on 


“¢ There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the 
®¢ fat lady in the luteftring trollopee. Between 
“© you and I, fhe fs but a cutler’s wife. ‘ See how 
®* fhe’s dreffed as fine as hands and pins can make 
“¢her, while her two marriageable daughters, 
<‘ like bunters, in ftuff gowns, are now taking 
<< fixpennyworth of tea at the White-conduit- 
*‘ houfe.. Odious pufs, how fhe waddles along, 
<< with her train two yards behind her! She puts 
£6 me in mind of my lord Bantam’s Indian fheep, 
“¢ which are. abliged to have their monftrous tails 


os trundled along in a ga-cart. For all her airs, 
*© it goes to. her hufband’s heart to fee folr yards 
© of. good luteftying wearing, againft the ground, 
S* like one .of his knives en a grindftone. To _ 


D4 es peak 





_. See ee 


~ 
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'€ fpeak my mind, coufin Jeffery; I never likef 
“ thofe tails; for fuppofe a young fellow fhould 
‘€¢ be rude, and the lady fhould offer to ftep back 


<¢ in a fright, inftead of retiring, fhe treads upon 
‘¢her train, and falls fairly on her back; and 
“then you know, coufin,—~her clogths may = 


66 fpoiled. 


6c Ah! mifs Mazzard | I knew we “fhould eat 


©¢ mifs ber in the Park; fhe in the monftrous 


‘¢ Pruffian bonnet. Mifs, though fo very fine, 


_S° wag bred a milliner,, and- might have had fome 
.  cuftom if. fhe had minded ‘her bufinefs ; but 


<< the girl was fond of finery, and inftead of dref- 
“¢ fing her cuftomers, laid out all her goods in 
** adorning herfelf. Every new gown fhe put on 
‘< impaired her credit; fhe ftill, however, went. 


_ 6s on, improving her appearance, and leffening 


*¢ her little fortune, and is now, you fee, become 
*¢ a belle and a bankrupt.” ? 


My coufin was proceeding in her remarks, 
which were interrupted by the approach of the 
very lady fhe had been fo freely. defcribing. 
Mifs had perceived her at a diftance, and ap- 
proached to falute her. I found, by the warmth 
of the two ladies proteftations, that they had been 
long intimate efteemed friends and acquaintance. 
Both were fo pleafed at this happy rencounter, 
that they were refolved not to part for the day. 
So we all crofled the Park together, and I faw 


3 them 


Sees, ee ee, 


we 
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them into a backney coach at the gate of St. 
James’s. I could not, however, help obferving, 
That they are generaily ‘mift’ridiculous themfelvesy 
who are apt to fee moft ridicule in others. 
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SOME. 
PARTICULARS 


RELATIVE TO a 


CHARLES XI. 


Not commonly Known, 


if Cannot re&f your folieitations, though it fs 
pofible I fhall be ynable to fatisfy your curio- 
fity. The pplte of every cauntry feem to have 
but one character. A gentleman of Sweden dif- 
fers but little, except in rifles, from one of any 
other country. It is among the vulgar we are to 
find thofe diftin@ions which characterize a people, 
and from them it is that I take my picture of the 
Swedes. 


Though the Swedes in general appear to languifh 
under oppreffion, which often renders others 
wicked, or of malignant difpofitions, it has not, 
however, the fame influence upon them, as they 
Are. faithful, civil, and incapable of atrocious 

crimes, 


ah 
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Crimes. Would you believe that in Sweden high- 
way robberies are not fo much as heard of; for 
my part I have not in the whole country feen 8 
gibbet or a gallows. They pay an infinite refpe® 
to their ecclefiaftics, whom they fuppofe to be the 
privy counfellors of providence, who, on theit 
part, turn this credulity to their own advantage, 


_ and manage their parifhioners as they pleafe. In 


general, however, they feldom abufe their fovee 
keign authority. Hearkened to as oracles, re 
garded as the difpenfers of eternal rewards and 
punifhments, they readily influence their hearers 
into juftice, and make them practical phtlofophers 
Without the pains of ftudy. 


As to their perfons they are perfeHy well made, 
and the men particularly have a very engaging air. 
The greateft part of the boys which I faw in the 


country, had very white hair. They were aé 


beautiful as Cupids, and there was fomething 
epen and entirely happy in their little chubby 
faces, ‘The girls, on the contrary, have neither 
{uch fair, nor fuch even complexions, and their 
features are much lefs delicate, which is a circum- 
ftance different from that. of almoft every. other 
country. Befides this, it is obferved that the women 
are generally affied with the itch, for which Scania 
is particularly remarkable. I had an inftance of 
this in one of the inns on the road. The hoftefs 
was one of the moft beautiful women I have ever 


feen; 
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feen; fhe had fo fine a complexion, that T could 
got avoid admiring it. But what was my furprize 
when fhe opened her bofom in order to fuckle her 
 ehild, to perceive that feat of delight, all covered 
with this difagreeable. diftemper. ~The carelefs 
manner in which fhe expofed to our eyes fo dif- 
gufting an object, fufficiently teftifies that they 
yegard it as no very extraordinary malady, and 
feem to take no pains to conceal it. Such are the 
remarks, which probably you may think trifling 
enough, I have made in my journey to Stock-. 


holm, which, to take it all together, is a aTarees 
beautiful, and even populous city. | 


The arfenal appears to me one of its greateft 
- qarriofities; it is an handfome fpacious building, 
but however illy ftoged with the implements of 
war. To recompence this defect, they have al- 
moft filled it with trophies, and other marks of 
their former military glory. Ifaw there feveral 
chambers filled with Danifh, Saxon, Polifh, and 
Ruffian ftandards. There was at leaft enough to 
fuffice half a dozen armies ; but new ftandards 
are more eafily made than new armies can be en- 
lifted. I faw, befides, fome very rich furniture, 
and fome, of the crown jewels of great value, 
but what principally engaged my attention, and 
touched me with paffing melancholy, were the 
bloody, yet precious {poils, of the two greatek 
-herpes the north ever. produced, . What I mean 

. are. - 


— 
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are the Cloaths in which the great Guftavus Adol- 
phus, and the intrepid Charles XII. died, by a 


fate not ufual to kings. The firft, if I remember, 


is a fort of a buff waiftcoat, made antique fathion, 


very plain, and without the leaft ornaments ; the 


fecond, which was even more remarkable, con< 
fifted only of a coarfe blue. cloth coat, a large 
hat of lefs value, a fhirt of coarfe linen, large 
boots, and buff gloves made to cover a great part 
of thearm. His faddle, his piftols and his {word, 


have nothing in them remarkable, the meanefb 


foldier was in this refpect no way inferior to his 
gallant monarch. I fhall ufe this. opportunity to 
give you fome particulars of the life of a man 
already fo well known, which I bad from perfons 
who knew him when a child, and who now, by a 
fate not unufual to courtiers, fpend a life of po- 
yerty and retirement, and talk over in raptures 


all the actions of their: old viftorious king, com~ 


panion and matter. 


. Courage and inflexible conftancy formed’ the 
bafis of this monarch’s character. In his tene 


dereft years he gave inftances of both. When he 


was yet fcarce feven years old, being at dinner 
with the queen his mother, intending to give a 
bit of bread to a great dog he was fond of, this 
hungry animal fnapt too greedily at the morfel, 
and bit his hand in a terrible manner. The 
wound bled copioufly, but our yaung hero, 

without 
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without offering to cry, or taking the leaft notice 
of his misfortuné, endeavoured to conteal whae 
had happened, left his dog fhould be brought inte 
trouble; and wrapped bis bloody hand in the napw 
kin. . The queen perceiving that he did not: eaty 
afked him the reafon. He contented himfelf with 
replying, that he thanked her, he was not hurigry; 
They thought he was takén ill, and fo repeated 
their folicitations. But all was in vain, though 
the poor child was already grown pale with the 
lefs of blood. An offer who attended at table; 
at laft perceived it; fot Charles would foones 
have died than betrayed his dég, whonr he: knew : 

intended no injury. a 


At another tine; when in the fatall pox; and 
his cafe appeared dangerous; he grew one day 
very uneafy in hts bed and # gentleman wWhd 
watched hiny. défirous of covering him up clofe; 
received from the patient a violent box on his ear: 
Some hours after obferving the prince more calm, 
ke entreated to know how he had incurred hig 
difpleafure, or what he had done to have merited 
4 blow. A blow, replied Charles, I don’t re- 
mieinber any thing of it; I remember, indeed, 
that I thought myfelf in thé battle of Arbel 
fighting for Darius, where I gave Alexander a . 
blow, which brought him ¢o thé ground. 


What 





3 Guages XIf, _ ' 
. What preat effe&s might not thefe two quali« 
fies of courkge and conftancy haye produced, had 
théy at firlt received a juft direGtion. Charles, 
with proper infiruétion, thus naturally difpofed, 
would have been the delight and the glory of his 
age. Happy thofe princes, who are educated 
by. mert who are. at once vertuous and wild, 
and have: been for fome time in the fchool of 
. MMaBion: ;. who weigh happinefs againft glory, 
and teach their royal pupils the real value of fame; 
wito are ever fhewing the (eperior dignity of may 
th that of royalty:; that a peafant who does hia 
duty is andbler character than a king of even 
middling reputation. - Happy, I fay, were prinogsy 
could: fiucl men be found to inftruét them, but 
thofe tec whom fuchan education is generally in« 
tufted, dre men. who themislves have acted in a 
fplieve: too high to know mankind. Puffed- ug 
themfelves' with ideas. of falfe grandeur, and 
theafring ‘merit by adventitious circumfances: of 
greatnefe,. they generally communicate thofe fated 
prejudices to their pupils, confirm their pride by 
ddulation, or encreafe their ignorance by teaching 
tliem to defpife that wifdom. which is found on 


thie: poor. 


- But not to moralize when only intend a Storys 
what is related of the journies of this prince ig 
no lefs aftonifhing, He, has fometimes been on 


Kiorfeback for four and twenty hours fucceffively, 
. and 
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and thus traverfed the greateft part of his kingdom. 
At laft none of his officers were found capable of. 
following him ; he thus confequently rode the 
greateft part of thefe journies quite alone, without 
taking 2 moment’s repofe,. and without any other. 
fubfiftence but -a. bit of bread.. In one of thefe. 
rapid courfes, he underwent an adventure fingu-. 
lar enough.: Riding thus’ poft one day, all alone, 
he had the misfortune to have his horfe: fall dead. 
under-him. This might have embarraffed an or- 
dinary man, but it gave Charles no fort of unea- 
finefs. Sure of finding another horfe, but not: 
equally fo of meeting with a good faddle and. 
piftols, he ungirds .his horfe, claps .the whole 
¢quipage on his own back, and thus accoutred, 
marches on to-the next inn, which by good for- 
tune was not far off. Entering the ftable, he 
here found an horfe.entirely to his mind; fo, 
without further ceremony, he clapped on his faddle 
and houfing with great compofute, and was juft — 
going to mount, when the gentleman who owned 
the horfe was apprized of. a ftranger’s -going to 
‘fteal his property out of the ftable. Upon afking 
the king, whom he had never feen, bluntly, how 
he prefumed to meddle with his horfe, Charles 
coolly replied, fqueezing in his lips, which was 
his ufual cuftom, that he took the horfe becaufe 
he wanted one’; for you fee, continued he, if I 
have none, I fhall be obliged to carry the faddle 
maylelf. This anfwer did not feem at all fatif-. 
factory 
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fatory to the gentleman, who inftantly drew his 
fword. In this the king was not much behind 
hand with him, and to it they were going, when 
the guards, by this time, came up, and teftified 
that furprize which was natural, to fee arms ‘in the, 
hand of a fubje& againft his king. Imagine whe- 
ther the gentleman was lefs furprized than they at 
his unpremeditated difobedience. His aftonifh- 
ment, however, was foon diffipated by the king, 
who, taking him by the hand, aflured him he was 
a brave fellow, and himfelf would take care he 
fhould be provided for. This promife was after- 
wards fulfilled ; and I have been aflured the king 
made him a captain. 


Iam, SIR, &c. ft 








IRIS, ‘in Bow-Street, Covent-Gardem 


CQAAY, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 
~- KJ Dear mercenary beauty, 
- --What annual offering fhall I make, 
'.  Expreffive of my duty. : 
My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 
Should F at once deliver, 
Say, would the angry fair one prize 
The gift, who flights the giver. 
A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy, 
‘My rivals give and let ’em. 
If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 
I’ll give them———when I get ’em. - 
I’ll give-———but not the full-blown rofe, 
Or rofe-bud more in fafhion ; 
Such fhort-liv’d offerings but difclofe 
A tranfitory pafiion. 











T’ll give thee fomething yet unpaid, 
Not defs fincere, than civil: 

T'll give thee——Ah ! too charming maid 5 
I'll give thee——~-To the Devil. | 


i HAP- 


Csi) 
HAPPINESS, 
in a great Meafure, | 


si ‘seen on aaah 


HEN T refle& on the unambitious re- 
= tirement in whith I paffed the earlier 
part if my life in the country, I cannot avoid 
feeling fome pain in thinking that thofe happy 
days are never to return. In that retreat all nature 
feemed capable of affording pleafure I then made 
no refinements on happinefs, but could be pleafed 
_ with the moft aukward efforts of ruftic mirths 

thought crofs-purpofes the higheft ftretch of hu- 
man wit, and queftions and commands the moft 
rational amufement for fpending the evening. 
Happy could fo charming an illufion ftill con- 
tinue. I firid age and knowledge only contribute 
to four our difpofitions. My prefent enjoyments 
may’ be more réfined,. but they are infinitely lefs 
‘pleafing. The pleafure Garrick gives, can no 
way compare to that I have received from a coun- 
try wag, who imitated a quaker’s fermon. The 
‘mufic of Matei is diffonance to what I fele when 
‘our old dairy-maid fung tne into tears with Johnny 
E2 Armftrong’s 


a 
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Armftrong’s Laft Good Night, or the _— of 
. Barbara Allen. _ = 


Writers of every age have endeavoured to fhew 
that pleafure is in us, and not in the objeéts of- 
fered for our amufement. If the foul be happily 
difpofed, every thing becomes a fubject of enter- 
tainment, and diftrefs will almoft want a name. 
Every occurrence pafles in review like the figures 
of a proceffion ; fome may be aukward, others 
ill drefled ; but none but a fool is for this en- 
raged with the mafter of the ceremonies. __ 


I remember to have once feen a flave in a for- 
tification in Flanders, who appeared no way 
touched with his fituation. He was maimed, de- 
formed, and chained ; obliged to toil from the 
appearance of day ’till night-fall, and condemned 
to this for life ; yet, with all thefe circumftances of 
_ apparent wretchednefs, he fung, would have danced, 
but that he wanted a leg, and appeared the merrieft, 
happieft man of all the ane What a practi- 
cal philofopher was here ; an happy conftitution 
fupplied philofophy, and though feemingly defti- 
tute of wifdom, he was really wife. No reading 
or ftudy had contributed to difenchant the fairy 
land around him. Every thing  furnifhed him 
with an opportunity of mirth ; and though fome 
ee him from his infeaibilt a fool, he was 

fuch 


ity 


—_ ce tae as os, 
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fuch an ideot as philofophers might wifh in vain to 


imitate. 


They, who like him, can place themfelves on 
that fide of the world in which every thing appears 
in a ridiculous or pleafing light, will find fome- 
thing in every occurrence to excite their good 
humour, The moft calamitous events, either to 
themfelves or others, can bring no new affliction ; 
the whole world is to them a theatre, on which 
comedies only are aéted. All the buftle of he- 
roifm, or the rants of ambition, ferve only to 
heighten the abfurdity of the fcene, and make 
the humour more poignant. They feel, in fhort,' 
as little anguifh at their own diftrefs, or the com- 
plaints of others, as the undertaker, though 
dreffed in black, feels forrow at a funeral, 


Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Car- 
dinal De Retz poffeffed this happinefs of temper in 
the higheft degree. As he was a man of gallantry, 


cand defpifed all that wore the pedantic appearance 


of philofophy, wherever pleafure was to be 
fold, he was generally foremoft to raife the auction. 
Being an univerfal admirer of the fair fex, when 
he found one lady cruel, he generally fell in love 
with another, from whom he expected a more 
favourable reception: If fhe too rejected his ad- 
dreffes, he never thought of retiring into defarts, 
or pining in hopelefs diftrefs. He perfuaded him- 

' E 3 felf, 


7. 
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felf, that inftead of loving the lady, he only fan- 


cied he had loved her, and fo all was well again, . 
When fortune wore her angrieft look, when he 


dt laft fell into the power of his moft deadly 


‘enemy Cardinal Mazarine, and was confined 4 
clofe prifoner in the caftle of Valenciennes, he 


never attempted to fupport his diftrefs by wifdom 


or philofophy, for he pretended to neither. He™ 
. laughed at himfelf and his perfecutor; and feemed 


infinitely pleafed at his new fituation, In this 
manfion of diftrefs, though fecluded from his 
friends, though denied all the amufements, and 
even the conveniencies of life, teized every hour 


‘ * by the impertinence of wretches who were em- 


ployed to guard him, he ftill retained his good 


humour, laughed at all their little fpite, and car- 
ried the jeft fo far as to be revenged, by writing 
the life of his goaler, 


All that philofophy can teach, is to be ftubborn 
or fullen under misfortunes. The Cardinal’s ex- 
ample will inftru& us to be merry in circumftances 
of the higheft affliction. It matters not whether 
our good humour be conftrued by others inta 
infenfibility, or even ideotifm ; it is happinefs to 
ourfelves, and none but a fool would meafure his 
fatifaction by what the world thinks of it. 


Dick Wildgoofe was one of the happieft filly 


fellows I ever knew. He was of the number of 


thofe 
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thofe good-natured creatures that are faid to do 
no harm to any but themfelves. Whenever Dick 
fell into any mifery, he ufually called it /eeing life. 
If his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket 
picked by a fharper, he comforted himfelf by imi- 
tating the Hibernian diale& of the one, or the 
more fafhionable cant of the other. Nothing came 
amifs to Dick. His inattention to- money matters 
had incenfed his father to fuch a degree, that ail 
the interceffion of friends in his favour, was 
fruitlefs. The old gentleman was on his death- 
bed. Fhe whole family, and Dick among the 
number, gathered around him. I leave my fecond 
fon Andrew, faid the expiring mifer, my whole 
eftate, and defire him to be frugal. “Andrew, in 
a forrowful tone, as is ufual on thefe occafions, 
Prayed heaven to prolong his life and health to enjay 
it himfelf. Y recommend Simon, my third fon, to 
the care of his elder brother, and leave him befide 
four thoufand pounds. Ah! father, cried Simon, 
(in great affliction to be fure) May heaven give 
you life and heaith to enjoy it yourfelf. At laft, 
turning to poor Dick; as for you, youd have al- 
ways been d fad dog, you'll never come to good, 
you'll never be rich, Vil. leave you a hfhilling 
to buy an halter. Ah! father, cries Dick, 
without any emotien, May heaven give you 
life and health to enjoy it yourfelf. This was 
all the trouble the lofs of fortune gave this thought- 
les imprudent creature. However, the tender- 

E4 nefs 
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nefs of an uncle recompenced the negle& of a 
father; and Dick is now not only exceflively : 
-good-humoured, but competently rich. 


The world, in fhort, may cry out ata bank- 
rupt who appears at a ball; at an author who 
Jaughs at the public which pronounces him a 
‘dunce; at a general who fmiles at the reproach af 
‘the vulgar, or the lady who keeps her good hu- 
mour in fpite of fcandal; but fuch is the wifeft 
behaviour they can poffibly affume ; it is certainly 
-gbetter way to oppofe calamity by diffipation, 
than to take up.the arms of reafon or refolution 
to oppofe it: By the firft method we forget our 
miferies, by the laft we only conceal them from 
others 3 by ftruggling with misfortunes, we are 
{ure to receive fome wounds in the confit. The 
only method ta come off victorious, is by running 
‘away, 
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ON OUR, 


‘THEATRES 


Ademoifelle Clairon, a celebrated adtrefs at 

Paris, feems to me the moft perfect fe- 
ie figure I have ever feen upon any ftage. Not, 
‘perhaps, that nature has been more liberal of per- 
fonal beauty to her, than fome to be feen 
upon our theatres at home, There are aétrefles 
here who have as much of what connoiffeurs cal} 
ftatuary grace, by which is meant elegance un- 
conneéted with motion, as fhe; but they all fall 
infinitely fhort of her, when the faul comes to 
give expreffion to the limbs, and animates every 
| ane 


| Her firft appearance is exceffively engaging 5 
fhe never comes in flaring round upon the com- 
pany, as if fhe intended to count the benefits of 
the. houfe, or.at leaft to fee, as well as be feen, 
Her eyes are always, at firft, intently fixed upon 
the perfons of the drama, and fhe lifts them 
by degrees, with enchanting diffidence, -upon'the 
fpectators. Her firft fpeech, or at leaft the firft 
part of it, is delivered with fcarce any motion of 
the arm; her hands and her tongue never fet 
out together; but the one prepares us for the 

| other. 
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other. She fometimes begins with a mute, eloquent 
atfitude ; but never goes forward aljl at once with 
hands, eyes, head, and voice, This obfervation, 
though it may appear of no importance, fhould 
certainly be adverted to; nor do I fee any one 
performer (Garrick only exeepted) among us, 
that is not, in this particular, apt to offend. By 
this fimple beginning fhe gives herfelf a power 
of rifing in the paflion cf the fcene. As the pror 
eceds, every’ gefture, every book acquires new | 
wiolence,: tilt at laft tranfported, fhe Alls the 
‘whole vehemence of the part, and all the idea of 
the poet, 


Her hands are not alternately ftretched out, 
and then drawn in again, as with the finging 
‘women at Sadler’s-wells ; they are employed with 
graceful variety, and every moment pleafe with 
new and unexpected eloquence. Add to this, 
that their motion is generally from the fhoulder ; 
dike never flourifhes. her hands while the upper 
part of her arm is motionlefs, nor has fhe the ti- - 
diculous appearance, as if her elbows were pinned 
to her hips. : 


‘ But of all the cautions to be given: our rifing 
aétrefles, I would particularly recommend it te 
them never to take notice of the audience, upon 
any occafion whatfoever; let the fpectators ap- 
aa never fo loudly, their praifes fhould pafs, 

except 
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except at the end of the epilogue, with feceming 
inattention. J can never pardon a lady on the 
ftage who, wher fhe draws the admiration of the 
- whole audience, turns about to make them a low 
Courtefy for their applaufe. Such a figure no longer 
continues Belvidera, but at once drops into Mrs. 
Cibber. Suppofe a fober tradefman, who once a 
year takes his fhilling’s worth at Drury-lane, 
in order to he delighted with the figure of a 


queen, the queen of Sheba for inftance, or ; 


any other queen: This honeft man has no other 
idea of the great but from their fuperior 
pride and impertinence: Suppofe fuch a man 
placed among the fpectators, the firft figure that 
prefents on the ftage is the queen herfelf, courte~ 
fying and cringing to all the company ; howcan he 
fancy her the haughty favourite of king Solomon 
the wife, who appears actually more fubmiffive 
than the wife of his bofom. Weare all tradefmen 
of a nicer relifh in this refpect, and fuch a condu& 
muft difguft every fpe€tator who loves to have 
the illufion of nature ftrong upon him. 


Yet, while I recommend to our aétreffes a fkil- 
ful attention to gefture, I would not have them. 


ftudy it in the looking-glafs. This, without fome 
precaution, will render their action. formal; by 
too great un intimacy with this, they become ftiff 
and affected. People feldom improve, when they 
have na other model but themfelves to copy after. 

[ re- 
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I remember to have known a notable performer of 
the other fex, who made great ufe of this flatter- 
ing monitor, and yet was one of the ftiffeft 
| figures I ever faw. I am told his apartment was 
hung round with looking-glafs, that he might fee 
his perfon twenty times refleCted upon entering 
the toom; and I will make bold to fay, he faw 
twenty very ugly fellows whenever he did fo, 
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A 
LETTER 
| FROM 
Mr. VOLTAIRE, 
T O | 


4 


M. TIRIOT. 


| Monrion, near Peat 
Dear Sir, | March 26,1757. 

F all the praifes you are pleafed to beftow on 

my trifling Effay on General Hiftory, I can 
acquiefce only in thofe which you mention of my 
impartiality, of my love of truth, and my zeal 
for the happinefs of fociety. All my life has been 
fpent in contributing to fpread a fpirit of philofo- 
phy and toleration, and fuch a fpirit now feems to 
characterife the age. This glorious fpirit, which 
animates every enlightened mind, has begun to 
diffufe itfelf in this country, where firft my vale- 
tudinary conftitution, and now the charms of 
tranquility keep me. It is no fmall example of 
the progrefs of human reafon, that my Hiftory 
has been printed at Geneva with public appreba- 

| tion, 
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tion, in which I have charaéterized Calvin as 
man of a difpofition as much more villainous as 
his underftanding was more enlightened than that 
of the reftof mankind. The -death of Servetus 
appears ftill-abominable. The Dutch blufh when 
they recolle& their cruelty to Barnevelt. I know 
not whether the Englith yet find any remorfe for 
theirs to Byng. ‘The attempt and the tortures 
of. Damien have been objected to me as incon- 
gruous with my charaéter of the prefent age. Al- 
_ moft every man of any-figure in the literary world 
has demanded, Is this the nation which you have 
drawn in fo amiable a light? Is this the -age 
which you have defcribed, as fuperior to others 
in widom? To this I anfwer (as I well may) 
that fome men are of characters very different 
from that of their country, or the times they 
live in. A poor madman, of the dregs of thé 
people, -is not a model from which to charaterize 
his country. But, on the other hand, Chatel and 
Ravillac were poffeffed with an epidemic fury, 
the fpirit of public fanaticifm turned their heads ; 
and even fo far was the age infected, that 1 have 
by me an apology forthe behaviour of John Chas 
tel, printed during the trial of this unhappy » but 
deluded creature. It is quite otherwife: at pre- 
fent; Damien’s attempt has been looked uport 
with indignation not t only a4 France, but bya a 
Europe. | 
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Mr. VatTarre, toMr. Tirnrot. 6g. 
dn the little romantic country in which JI 
refide, lying along the banks of the Genevan lake, 
we turn with horror from enormities like thefe. 
We act here as they ought to a& at Paris; 
we live with tranquillity; we cultivate learning 
without diviftons or envy. ‘Tavernier -obferves,. 
that the profpe@.of Laufanne from the Genevan 
Jake refembles that of Conftantinople; but whae 
pleafes me more than a profpect is, that love for 
the arts which ures the generality of its inha- 
bitants. 


You have not been deceived when it was told 
you, that Zara, the Prodigal Son, and other 
plays, have been reprefented here as well as 
they could have been at Paris? Yet, let not 
this furprize you; they neither know, nor fpeak 
any other language here than that of France. 
Almoft all the families are of French extraction ; 
and we have 2s much tafte here as in any gl of 
the world. 


We have not here that low ridiculous hiftory of 
the war in 1741, which they have printed at Paris 
with my name; nor the pretended Port feurlle, 
where there are fcarce three fentences of mine ; 
nor that infamous rhapfody, intituled, The Maid 
of Orleans, replete with lines the moft low and 
ftupid, that ever efcaped from ignorance, and 
with infolencies the moft atrocious that ever 

I _impudence 
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impudenee had courage to avow. We muft owh 
that there have lately been many enormities com- | 
mitted at Paris, with both the dagger and the 
pen. I confole myfelf, at being diftant from my | 
friends, in finding myfelf. removed from fuch 
enormities as thefe 3 and I muft pity that amiable 
country which can thus produce monfters. 


VOLTAIRE. 
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On the USE of LANGUAGE, 


HE manner in which moft writers 
begin their treatifes on the Ufe of 
Language, is’ generally thus > 
Language has been granted to 
ek ‘* man, in order to difcover his 
s¢ wants and neceffities, fo as te have them re= 
“¢ lieved by fociety.: Whatever we defire, what= 





‘4¢ ever we with, it. is but to-cloath thofe defires 


‘sor withes in words, in order to fruition; the 
‘* principal ufe of language, therefore, fay they, 
«* is to exprefs our wants; fo as to receive-afpecdy 
“© redrefs,”’ 


- ‘ EF Such 
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Buch ‘an account as this may ferve to fatishy 
grammariahs and rhetoricians well enough, but 
men who know the world, maintain very contrary 
maxims; they hold, and [ think with fome thew 
of reafon, they hold, that he who beft knows 
how to conceal his neceffities and defires, is the 
moft dikely perfpn to-find redrefs, and that the 
true. ufé.of fpeech is mot'{o much..to exprefs our 
wants as to conceal them. 


—” 


“When | we refleat on the manner in which 
"mankind generally confer their favours, we {hall 
‘find that they who feem to want them leaft, are thé 
very perfons who moft liberally fhare them. There 

ing fo attractive in riches, that the large 
heap generally collects from the fmaller ; and the 
poor find as mach pleafure in encreafing the enor- 
mous ma(s, as.the mifer, who owns it, fees hap- 
pinefs in its encreafe. Nor is there in this any 
thing repugnant to the laws of true morality. 
Seneca himfelf allows, that in conferring benefits, 
the prefent fhould.always be fuited to the dignity — 
of the receiver.. Thus the rich receive large 
prefents, and are thanked for accepting them. 
Men of middling Gations are obliged to-be content 
with prefents fomething lef, while the beggar, 
who may be truly faid to want indeed, is. well paid 
if a farthing rewards his warmett folicitations. .. 


Every 
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Every man who has feen the world, and has 
Jhad his ups and downs in life, es. the expreffion is, 
muft have frequently experienced the truth of this 
doctrine, and muft know that to: haye much, or 
to feem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune to 
-a'falling column ; the lower it finks, the greater 
weight it is obliged to fuftain. Thus, when a 
mean has no occafion to borrow, he finds numbers 
willing to lend him. Should he afk his friend to 
Jend him an hundred pounds, it is poffible, from 
the largenefs of his demand, he may find credit 
for twenty ; but fhould he humbly only fue for a 
trifle, -it is two to one-whether be might.be tryfted 
for two pence. .A.certain young fellow at George’s, 
whenevey he had occafion. to afk his friend for a 
guinea, ufedto prelude his requeft as if he wanted 
two bundred, and talked fo familiarly of large 
fums, that none could ever think he wanted a 
fmall onc. The fame gentleman, whenever he 
wanted credit for a new fuit from his tayldr, al- 
ways made the. propolal in laced cloaths ; 3 for he 
found by.experience, that if he appeared’ fhabby 
on. thefe occafions, .Mr. Lynch had taken an oath 
again, trufting 5 or what was every bit as bad, 
his forgrgan was. oyt of the way, and would not 
be at home thefe two days. 


| ‘There can be noe ind ucement to reveal our wants, 
oe to.find pityx and by this means. relief ; byt 
V2 
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before a poor man opens his mind in fuch. circam- 
ftances, he fhould firft confider whether he is con- 
tented to Idfe the efteem of the perfon he folicits, 
and whether he is willing to give up friendfhip only 


‘to excite compaffion. Pity and friendfhip are paf- 


‘fions incompatible with each other, and it is im- 
poffible that both can refide in any breaft for the 
‘{malleft fpaces without impairing each other. 


“Friendfhip is madé up of efteem and pleafure’; 


‘pity is compofed of forrow and contempt; the 


‘mind may for fome time fluctuate between them, . 


-but it can never entertain both together. 
ae | | 

Yet let it not be-thought-that I would exclude 
‘pity from the human mind. There is fcarce any 
who are not in fome degree pofleffed of this 
pleafing foftnefs ; but it is at beft buta fhort-lived 
‘paffion, and feldom affords diftrefs more than 


-tranfitory affiftance: With fome -it fcarce lafts 
“from the firft impulfe till the hand canbe put into 


-the pocket ; with otliers it may continue for twice 
‘that fpace, and on fome of extraordinary fenft- 
bility, L have feen it operate for half an hour. 
‘But, however, laft as it will, it generally produces 
-but beggarly effects; and.where, from this mo- 
“tive we give an halfpenny, from others we give 
always pound. In great diftrefs we fometimes, it 
fs true, feel the influence of tendernefs ftrongly ; 


-cwhen the fame diftrefs folicits. a fecond time, we 


‘then has ‘with diminithed fenfibility, but like the 
See 4. a repetition 





| 
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tspetition of an eccho, every new.impulfe becoines 
weaker, till at laft our fenfations lofe every mix- 
ture of forrow, and degenerate into downright 
contempt. 


Jack Spindle and I were old acquaintance ; but 
he’s gone. Jack was bred in a compting-houfe, 
and his father dying juft as be was out of. his time, 
left him an-handfome fortune, and many friends — 
to advife with. The reftraint in which he had 
been brought up, had thrown a gloom upan his 
temper, which fome regarded as an habitual pru- 
dence, and from fuch confiderations, he had every 
day repeated offers of friendfhip. Thofe who bad 
money, were ready to offer him their affiftance 
that way ; and they who had daughters, frequently, — 
in the warmth of affection, advifed him to marry. . 
Jack, however, was in-good. circumftances ; he 
wanted neither money, friends, nor a wife, and 
therefore modeftly declined their propofals. 


~ Some errors in the management of his affairs, 
and feveral loffes in trade, foon brought Jack to a 
different way of thinking ; and he at laft thought 
it his -beft way to let his friends know that theic 
offers tvere at length acceptable. His firft addrefa 
was therefore to a fcrivener, who had formerly 
made him frequent offers of money and friendfhip, — 
at a time when, perhaps, he knew thofe eter | 
would have been refufed. | 
F302 “Jack 
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Jack, therefore, thought he might ufe his did 
friend without any ceremony, and as a man con- 
fident of hot being refufed, requefted the ufe of 
an hundred guineas for a few days, as hé juft theért 
had an occafion for money. ‘* And pray, Mr. 
é< Spindle, replied thé fcrivener, do you want all 
«¢ this money ?”? & Want it, Sir, fays the other, if 
«© I did not want it, I fhould not have afked it.” 
‘¢ Tam forry for that, fays the friend ; for thofé 
¢¢ who want money when they come to borrow, 
‘© will want money when they fhould come to pay- 
_ €© To fay the truth, Mr. Spindle, money is money 
** now-a-days. I believe it is all funk in the bot- 
& tom of the fea, for my part; and he that has 
* pot alittle, is a fool if he does not keep what 
s¥ he has got.” 


Not quite difconcerted by this refufal, our ad- 
venturer was refolved to apply to another, whom 
he knew to be the very beft friend he had in the 
world. , The gentleman whom he now addreffed, 
received his propofal with all the affability that 
could be expected from generous friendthip. *< Let 
s¢ me fee, you want an hundred guineas, and 
S¢ pray, dear Jack, would not fifty anfwer.” 
ise JF you have but fifty to fpare, Sir, I muff be con- 
“* tented.”' ‘© Fifty to fpare, I do not fay that, for 
“< I believe I have but twenty about me.”? ¢* [heh 
“* I muft borrow the other thirty from fome other 
6 cis ” $6 And pray; — tHe friend, would 
“6 ie 
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‘+ it not be the beft way te borrow the whole 
¢ money fron: that other friend, and then one note . 
<< will ferve for all, you know. Lord, Mr. Spin- 
‘¢ dle, make no ceremony with me at any. time ; 
«© you know I’m your friend, and when you chufe 
“ a bit of dinner or fo. You, Tom, fee the 
¢¢ the gentleman dowa. You wont forget to dine. 
+s with us now and thes. Your very humble fer- 
“* vat.” - | Co, 





- Diftreffed, but not giadiel at this tfeat~ 
ment, he was at latt refolved: fo find that affiftance 
from love, which he could net have from friend- 
ftiip.. Mifs Jenny Difmat' had a fortene in her 
own hands, and fhe had already made all the ad- 
vances that her fex’s modefty would permit. He 
tnade his propofal therefore with confidence, but 
foon perceived, No bankrupt ever found the fair 
one Rind, Milfs Jenny and: Mafter Billy Galloon 
were lately fallen deeply in fove with each other, 
and the whole neighbourhood thought it would 
foon be a match. 


Every day new began to ftrip Jack of - his former 
finery ; his cloaths few piete by piece to the pawn- 
hraker’s; and he feemed atYength equipped in the 
geauine mourning of antiquity. But {tii he 
thought himfelf fecure from ftarving, the nume 
berlefs invitations he had received to dine, even 
after his laffes, were yet unanfwered > -he was 


therefore now refolved to accept of a dinner be- 
Fi4 caufe 
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caufe he wanted ones; and in this manner he ac- 
tually lived among his friends a whole week with- 
out being openly affronted. The laft place I faw 
poor Jack was at the Rev. Dr. Gofling’s. He 
had, as he fancied, juft nicked the time, for he 
came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chair 
without being defired, and talked for fome time 
without being attended to. He affured the com- 
pany, that nothing procured fo good an‘ appetite 
as a walk to White Conduit-houfe, where he had 
been that morning. He looked at the. table-cloth, 
and praifed the figure of the damafk ; talked of a 
feaft where he had been the day before, but that 
the venifon was over done. All this, however, 
procured the poor creature no invitation, and he. 
_ Was not yet fufficiently hardened to tay without 
being afked ; wherefore, finding the gentleman, 
of the houfe infenfible to all his fetches, he thought 


proper, at laft, to retire, and mend his APPELNG, 
by a walk i in the Park. | 


You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintances 
whether in rags or lace; whether in Kent-ftreet 
ar the Mall; whether at the Smyrna or St. Giles’s, 
might I advife as a friend, never feem in want of 
the favour which you folicit. Apply to every 
paffion but pity, for redrefs. -You may find re~ 
lief from vanity, from felf-intereft, or from avar 
rice, but feldom. from compaflion. The very. 
a i of a poor man is veune § ‘and that 

7 - mouth 
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mouth which is opened even for flattery, is feldom 
expected to clofe without a petition. : 


If then you would ward off the gripe of poverty, 
pretend to bea ftranger to her, and fhe will ae 
leaft ufe you with ceremony. Hear not my ads 
vice, but that of Offellus. - Ef you be caught din- 
ing upon a halfpenny porrenger of peafe foup and 
- potatoes, praife the wholefomenefs of your frugal 
repaft. You may obferve, that Dr. Cheyne has 
prefcribed peafe broth for the gravel, hint that you 
are not one of thofe who are always making a 
‘god of your belly. If you are obliged to wear a 
flimfy ftuff in the midft of winter, be the firft to 
remark that ftuffs are very much worn at Paris. 
If there be found fome irreparable defects in any 
part of your equipage, which cannot be concealed 
by all the arts of fitting crofs-legged, coaxing, or 
derning, fay, that neither you nor Sampfon Gideon 
were ever very fond of drefs. Or if you bea phi- 
lofopher, hint that Plato or Seneca are the taylors 
you choofe to employ ; affure the company that | 
man ought to be content with.a bare covering, 
fince what now is fo much the pride of fome, was 
formerly our fhame. Horace will give you a La- 
tin fentence fit for the occafion, 


Toga defendere frigus quamvis craffa queat. 


In 
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‘ In fhort, however caught, do not give up, but 
afcribe to the frugality of your difpofition what 
others might be apt to attribute to the narrownefs 
of your circumftances, and appear rather to be a 
mifer thar a beggar. To be poor, and: to feem 
poor, is a certain method never to rife. Pride in the 
great is hateful, in the wife it is ridiculous ; deg- 
§4rly pride is the only fort of vaaity I can excuie. 


~ 
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HISTORY 
is YPASIA: 


AN, when fecluded fram fociety, is not 

a more folitary being than the woman 
who leaves the duties of her own {ex to invade 
the privileges of ours. She feems, in fuch cir- 
cumftances, like one in banifhment ; the appears 
like a neutral being between the fexes; and tho’ 
fhe may have the admiration of both, the finds 
true happinefs from neither. 


OF all the ladies of antiquity, “Thave read of 
none who was ever more juftly celebrated than 
the beautiful Hypafia, the daughter of Leon the 
philofopher. This moft accomplifhed of women 
was born at Alexandria, in the reign of Theodo- 
fius the younger. Nature was never more lavith 
of its gifts than it had been to her, erdued as fhe 
was with the moft exalted underftanding, and the 
happieft turn to fcience, Education compleated 
what nature had begun, and made her the prodigy 
not only of her age, but the glory of her fex. 

From 
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From her father fhe learned geometry and | 


aftronomy ; fhe colleétcd from the converfation 
and {chools of the other philofophers, for which 
exandria yas at that time famo 


‘ td 


of the reft af the {ciences. ' a 


What cannot be conquered by natural penetra- 
tion and a paffion for ftudy ? The boundlefs know- 
ledge whichrat that period of tyme was required to 
form ‘the character of a philofopher‘no way dif- 

couraged her; fhe delivered herfelf up to the 
- ftudy of Ariftotle and Plato, and ‘foon noft:ore 
in all Alexandria underftood fo perfectly as fhe, all 
the difficulties of thcfe two philofophers. 

~ But not their fyftems alone, but thofe of every 
other fe&'were quite familiar to her; and to this 
knowledge fhe added that of polite learning, and 
the art of oratory. Ail the learning which it was 
pofble for the human mind to contain, being 
joined ‘to a moft enchanting eloquence, rendered 
this lady the wonder not only of the populace, 
who eafily admire, but of philofophers themfelves, 
who are feldom fond of admiration. 


The city of Alexandria was every day eréwded 
‘with ftrangers, who came from all parts of Greece 
and Afia to feé and hear her. As for the charms 
of her perfon, they might not probably have been 
mentioned, did fhe not join to a beauty the moft 
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‘fttiking, a vittue that might reprefs the moft af- 
‘fuming ; and though in the whole capital, famed 
for charms, there was not one who could equal 
her in beauty ; though in a city, the refort of all 
‘the learning then exifting in the world, there 
was not one who could equal her in knowledge’; 
yet, -with fuch accomplifhments, Hy pafi a was the 
-moft-modeft of ‘her fex. Her reputation for vis- 
‘tue was not lefs than-her virtues; and thougti, 
“in a city divided between two fadtions, though 
‘vifited by the wits’ and the philofophers of the 
‘age, calumny never dared to fufpect her morals, 
“or attempt her charaGter. Both the Chriftians arid 
the ‘Heathens ‘who have tranfinitted’ Ker hiftory 
‘and her misfortunes, have but one voice, “when 
they fpeak of her beauty, her knowledge; ‘aiid 


‘her virtue. Nay, fo much harmony reigns in 


their accounts of this prodigy of perfection, that, 


“in fpite’ of the oppofition of their faith, we fhould 
‘never haye been able to judge of what religioa 
. was Hypafia, weré we not informed, from other 
circumftances,- that fhe was an heathen. Pro- 
-vidence had taken fo’ much pains in forming her, 
. that we are almoft induced: to complain of its not 
- having egdeavoured to make her.a Chriftian’; but - 


from this complaint we are.deterred by a thoufand 
contrary obfervations, which lead us to reverence 
its as myiteries. 
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Fhis great reputation which fhe fo jufly was 
poffefied of, was at ™ however, the occafion of 
her suin. 


The perfon. sic then pofleffed, the potviatchate 
.of Alexandria was equally remarkable for his vie- 
lence, cruelty, and pride. Condytted -hy-an il 
grounded zeal for the Chriftian ‘religion, or peg- 
haps defirous of augmenting his authority in the 
city, he had long meditated the banifhment of 
the Jews. A difference arifing between them and 
the Chriftians with refpect to fome public games, 
fecmed to him a proper juncture for putting his 
ambitious defigns into execution. He found no 
difficulty in exciting the people, naturally d¥poled 
to revolt. The prefect, who at that time com- 
manded the city, interpofed on this occafion, and 
thought jt juft to put one of the chief creatures of 
the patriarch to the tarfure, in. order to.difcover 
the firft promater of the confpiracy. The pa- 
triarch, ewraged at the injuftice he thought of- 
fered to bis character and dignity, and piqued 3t 
the protection which was offered to the Jews, 
-fent for the chiefs of. the fynagegue, and enjoined 
_them to renounce their en — in- 
-Surring, his-higheft difpleafiuze. . Lh be 


The Jews, far ae fearing hase gaenaces, eicies 
new tumults, in which feveral citizens had the 
. Muisfortune to fall. ‘The patriarch could no longer 
contain 5 
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contain; at the head of a numerous body of 
Chriftiags, he flew to the fynagogues, which he 
demolifhed, and drove the Jews from a city, of 
which they had been poffefled fince the times af 
Alexander the great. It may be cafily imagined 
that the prefe& could not behold, without pain, 
his jurifdiGipn thus.infulted, and the city.deprived 
of. a number of its moft induftrions.inhabitane, ; 


‘The affair was therefore brought ‘before the em- 
peror. The patriarch complained of the excefies 
of the Jews, and the prefe& of the outrages of . 
the patrierch.' At this very junCtire, five hua 
dred moaks of mount Nitria, imapining the hfe af 
their chief to be in danger, and that their religion 
was threatened.in his fall, few jnto the city with 
ungovernable rage, attacked the prefect in the 
fireets, and not content with loading him, with 
Zeproaches, wouaded him ia feveral places. 


_ The citizens had by this time notice of the 

fury of the monks; they, therefore, aflembled in 

@ body, put. the monks te flight, feized on him 

who had been -fquad thrqwing a ftone, and de- 
-flivered him to -the prefe&, who caufed.him.tobe 

@ut to death without farther delay. 


_ The patriarch immediately ordered the dead 
body, which had been expefed to view, to be 
taken down, procured for it all the pomp and 
7 rites 
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rites of burial, and went even fo far as himfelf 
‘to pronounce the funeral oration, in which he 
‘claffed a feditious monk among the martyrs. This 
conduét was by no means generally approved of; 
the moft moderate even among the Chriftians per- 
‘ceived and blamed his indifcretion; but he was 
now too far advanced to retire. He had made fe- 
veral overtures towards a reconciliation with the 
prefe&t, which not fucceeding, he bore all thofe 


‘an implacable hatred whom he imagined to have 


any hand in traverfing his defigns; but Hypafia 
was particularly deftined to ruin. She could not 
find pardon, as fhe was known to have a moft re- 
fined friendfhip for the prefect ; wherefore the po- 
‘pulace were incited againft her. Peter, a reader 
of the principal church, one of thofe vile flaves 
by which men in power are too frequently attend- 


ed, wretches ever ready to commit any crime. 


which: they hope may render them agreeable to 
their employer; this fellow, I fay, attended by 


‘a crowd of villains, waited for Hypafia, as fhe was __ 


returning from a vifit, at her own door, feized 
fer as fhe was going in, and dragged her to one 
‘of the’ churches called Cefarea, where, ftripping 
her in the moft iuhuman manner, they: exerciftd 
_ the moft inhuman. cruelties upon her, cut her into 


pieces, | and burnt her remains to afhes. Such was. 


the end of Hypafia, the glory of her own fex, 
und the altonifhment of ours. 


SOME 


a 
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ON . 
AND | 
GENEROSITY, 
_ YSIPPUS .is' a man whofe greatnefs of 
Bf foul the whole world admires. His gene~ 
rofity is fuch, that it prevents a demand, and. 
faves the receiver the trouble and the confufion of 
_ @ requeft. His liberality ‘alfo does not oblige 
more by its greatnefs, than by his“inimitable 
grace in giving. Sometimes he even diftributes 
his bounties to ftrangers, and has been known _ 
to do good offices to thofe who profeffed them-. - 
felves his enemies. All the world are unani= 
mous in the praife of his generofity ; there is. 


only one fort of people, who complain of his 
conduct. Lyfippus does not pay his debts. 


Ft is no difficult matter to account for a con-: 
dud fo feemingly incompatible with itfelf. There 
is greatnefs in being generous, and there is only 
fmple juftice in fatisfying his creditors. Gene- 
rofity is the part of a foul raifed above the-vulgar. 
There is in it fometbing of what we admire in 
cle 7 G ~ heroes, 
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heroes, and praife with a degree of rapture. 
Juftice, on the contrgry,: is a mere mechanic 
virtue, only fit for tradefmen, and what is prac- 
_ tifed by every broker in Change Alley, - 


In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, 
and it is an action attended with no fort of glory. 

Should Lyfippus fatisfy his creditors, who would 
| be at the pains of telling it to ‘the world. Ges 
nerofity is a virtue of avery different complexion. 
It is raifed above duty, and frem its. elevatiog 
attraéts the attention, and the praifes of -us ) litele 
mortals below. 

) , | 

In this manner do: men generally reafon upon 
- juftice and generofity. The firft is defpifed, 
though a virtue effential to the good of fcclety, 
and: the other attra&ts our efteem, which too 
frequently proceeds from an impetuofity of tem- 
per, rather directed by vanity than reafon. Ly- 
fippus is told that his banker afks a debt of forty 
pounds, and that a diftreffed acquaintance peti- 
tions for the fame fum. He gives it without 
hefitating to the latter ; for he demands as a fa 
vour what. the former al as a debt. 


Mankind in general are not fufficiently. ace 


quainted with the import of the word Juftice:. 


It is commonly believed to confift only in a per- 


fermance of thofe cust to which the laws of 


1 fociety 
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fociety can oblige us. This I allow is fometimes 
the import of the word, and in this fenfe juftice. 
is diftinguithed from equity ; but there is a juftice, 
fiill more extenfive, and which can be fhewn to 

embrace all the virtues united. | 


Juftice may be defined, that virtue which im- - 
pels us to give to every perfon what is his due. In 
this extended fenfe of the word, it comprehends 
the pradtice of every virtue which reafon pre= 
feribes, or fociety. fhould expe&. Our duty to 
our maker, to each other, and to ourfelves, are 
fully anfwered, if we give them what we owe 
them. Thus juftice, properly fpeaking, is the 
only virtue, and all the reft have their origin in 
It. | | 


The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, 
and generofity, for inftancé, are not in their 
own nature, virtues; and, if ever they deferve 
the title, it is owing only to juftice, which impels 
and direéts them. Without fuch a moderator, 
‘candour might become indifcretion, fortitude 
obftinacy, charity imprudence, and i ieeeereuey 

miftaken profufion. 


A difinterefted action, if it be not condu&ed 
by juftice, is at beft indifferent in its nature, and 
“not unfrequently even turns to vice. The ex- 
pences of fociety, of prefents, of entertainments, 

G 2 and | 
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and the other helps to chearfulnefs, are adtions 
merely indifferent, when not repugnant to a 
better method of difpofing of our fuperfuities, 
but they become vicious when they obftrué or 
exhauft our abilities from a more virtuous difpofi- 
tion a our circumftances. 


True generofity is a duty as indifpenfibly necef- 
fary as thofe impofed upon us by law. It is a 
rule impofed upon us by reafon, which fhould be 
the fovereign law, of a rational being. But this 
generofity does not confift in obeying every im- 
pulfe of humanity, in following blind paffion for 
our guide, and impairing our circumftances by 
 prefent benefactions, fo as to render us incapable 
of future ones. 7 


Mifers are generally chara€terized as men 
without honour, or without humanity, who live 
only to accumulate, and to this paffion facrifice 
every other happinefs. ‘They have been defcribed 
as madmen, who, in the midft of abundance, 
banifh every pleafure, and make, .from imaginary 
wants, real neceffities. But few, very few, cor- 
refpond to this exaggerated picture; and, perhaps, 
there is not one in whom all thefe circumftances 
are found united.. Inftead of this,, we find the 
fober aud the induftrious branded by the vain and 
the idle, with this odious appellation. Men who, 
by frugality and ‘labour, raife themfelves above . 
their 
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their equals, and contribute their fhare of in- 
duftry to the common ftock. 


Whatever the vain or the ignorant may fay, 
well were it for fociety had we more of this cha- 
racter amongi{t us. In general, thefe clofe men 
are found at laft the true benefactors of fociety. 
With an avaricious man we feldom lofe in our 
dealings, but too frequently in our commerce 
with | prodigality. : 


A French prieft, whofe name was Godinot, 
went for a long time by the name of the Griper. 
He refufed to relieve the moft apparent wretched- 
nefs, and by a {kilful management of his vine- 
yard, had the good fortune to acquire immenfe 
fums of money. The inhabitants of Rheims, 
who were his fellow-citizens, detefted him, and 
the populace, who feldom love a mifer, wherever 
he went, received him with contempt. He ftill, 
however, continued his former fimplicity of life, 
his amazing and unremitted frugality. This 
good man had long perceived the wants of the 
poor in the city, particularly, in having no water 
but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced 
. price 5. wherefore, that whole fortune, which he 
had been amaffing, he laid out in’ an aquedu@, 
by which he did the poor more ufeful and lafting 
fervice, than if he had diftributed his whole in- 
come in charity every day at his door. 


G3 °° Among 
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Among men long converfant with books, we 
too frequently find thofe mifplaced virtues, of 
which I have been now complaining. We find 
the ftudious animated with a ftrong paffion, for 
the great virtues, as they are miftakenly called, 
and utterly forgetful of the ordinary ones. The 
declamations of philofophy are generally rather 
exhaufted on thefe fupererogatory duties, than on 
fuch as are indifpenfably neceflary. A man, - 
therefore, who has taken his ideas of mankind 
from ftudy alone, generally comes into the world 
with an heart melting at every fiGiitious diftrefs. 
Thus he is induced by mifplaced liberality, to 
put himfelf into the indigent circumftances of 
the perfon he relieves. 


I fhall conclude this paper with the advice of 
one of the Ancients, to a young man, whom 
he faw giving away all his fubftance to pretended 
‘diftrefs. ‘* It is poffible, that the perfon you 
“6¢ relieve, may be an honeft man; and I know, 
$6 that you, who relieve him, are fuch. You | 
fee, then, by your generofity, you only rob 
aman, Who is certainly deferving, to beftow 
it on one who may poffibly be a rogue. And 
while you are unjuft in rewarding uncertain 
merit, you are een guilty by ftripping 
“* yourfelf.” 


ON 


By VOLTAIRE. 


PIT feems to be oné of thofe undetermined 
founds to which we affix {carce any precife 
idea. I is fomething more than judgment, ge- 
nius, tafte, talent, penetration, grace, delicacy, 
dnd yet it partakes fomewhat of each: It may be . 
properly defined ingenious reafon. It ‘is one of 
thofe general terms which always want another 
word to determine their fignification; and when - 
we hear fuch a work praifed for being: witty,- fuch 
a man aypeutees for Wit, i¢ is bat wi to afk of 
what fort. 


Thus Corneille with fublimity, and Boileau 
with exaétnefs ; Fontaine with fimplicity, and 
Bruyere by being natural, are all reckoned men 
Of wit; yet each differs from the other; and ftill 
more from fome philofophers, who may be ac- 
- counted witty men, who join fagacity to imaginas 
tion. 


They who defpife the Genius of Ariftotle (in- 
- Stead of being contented with rejeGting his Phyfics 
; G 
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only, which cannot be good, as he had but few 
experiments to dire&t them) will be much fur- 
prized to find in his rhetoric the manner of faying 
things wittily. He informs us there, that the art 
does not confift in fimply ufing the proper term, 
which offers to the imagination nothing new. We 
ought, fays he, rather to employ a metaphor, or 
a figure, the fenfe of which muft be clear, and 
the expreffion energetic. 


Of this he gives feveral examples, and, among 
others, the expreffion of Pericles, in talking of 
a battle in which the moft beautiful of the youth 
of Athens were flain, Zhe year has been deprived 
of its fpring. He adds, that the thought alfo 
fhould have the grace of novelty. The perfon 
who firft, to exprefs how pleafures were generally 
attended with pain, made ufe-of the fimile of 
rofes being gathered among thorns, had wit. But 
mt is peewee ss ane wie be it after him. 


But a eeaisns is not seas the wittieft man- 
ner of expreffing a thing with fpirit, a great deal 
-confifts in an unexpected turn, in leaving us to 
_underftand, without trouble, a part of the poet’s 
meaning. This is fo much the more pleafing, as 
it feems an indirect compliment to the reader, and 
fhews his wit, as well as that of the Poet. Allu- 
. fion, allegory, comparifon, each furhifhes an ex- 

tenfive field of -ingenuity ; hiftory, fable, and the 
effects 
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effects of nature, furnifh matter toa well-regulated 


‘imagination, that can never be exhautted. 


Let us then confider in what Places wit fhould 
be admitted. It feems pretty manifeft, that, in 
works of: dignity, it fhould be ufed with caution, 


as it is only, at beft, an ornament. The great 
art is in the proper timing this ornament. - A fine 


thought, a juft or elegant comparifon, are faults, 
when reafon only, or when paffion fhould {peak, 


and particularly where the fubject is interefting. 
‘ Ufing it in fach circumftances as thefe, fhould ‘not 


be called falfe wit {as Addifon commonly expreffes 


‘it; ;) but wit difplaced, and every mifplaced beauty is 
‘rather a defeét. This is a fault in which Virgil 


never tranfgrefles, and with which Taffo may be 
fometimes reproached, all admirabie as he is at 


‘other times. This error generally arifes from an 


-author’s exuberance ; filled with ideas of different 


kinds, he is defirous of fhewing himfelf, when he 


‘ought only to exhibit his perfonages. The beft 


" method of knowing the true ufe to be made of 


wit is; by reading the fmall number of good 


- works, both.in the learned languages, and in our 
“OWN... © ; 


Falfe wit, as I have already hinted, is very: dif- 


ferent from difplaced wit. This is not only a 


falfe thought, but it is generally far-fetched alfo. 
A man of fome wit, who formerly abridged 
: Homer 
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Hofer int French verfe, imagiried he added beau- 
ties to the old fimplé bard, in fometimes lending 
him embellifhments. On the reconciling Achilles 
with Agamemnon, he thus flourifhes it : 


Tout le camp s’ecria dans une joie extrime 
Que ne vaincta til poi ? Hl s’eft varncu lei meme! 


The fhouting army cry 'd with joy extreme, 
He fure muft conquer, who himfelf can tame! - 


His taming himfelf does by no means imply his 
conquering others; but this is not the abfurdity 
alone, but in making the army, as if by in- 
fpirations join im a far-fetched obfervation. 
If this fhocks the reader of nice difcernment, 
how much more fo muft all thofe forced expref- 
fions, cold yet ftiffened allufions, and bloated 
nothings difpleafe, which are found in gregt plenty 
in works of otherwife real merit. How can we 
_ bear to hear a mathematician fay, ‘* If Saturn 

' 6 fhould happen to be removed, the remoteft of 
** his fatellites would probably take his place, finee 


‘¢ great princes always keep their .fucceflors at 


*¢ a diftance.”’ It is intolerable, when {peaking 
of Hercules underftanding phyficks, to fay that 
there was. no refifting a philofopher of his force. 
‘The defire of fparkling arid: futprifing is too fre- 
quently the caufe of excefles of this kind. 


g 
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This trifling vanity has alfo produced the play- 
ing upon words in every language, which is the 
worft fort of falfe wit. 


Falfe tafte is very different from falfe wit, as the 
latter always proceeds from affectation, from ag 
effort to go wrong; on the contrary, the other is 
an habit of going wrong without defign, and fol- 
‘lowing, as if by inftin@, fome bad, though efta- 
blifhed model. The incoherent exuberance of an 
oriental imagination is a falfe tafte, and an im- 
“proper example to imitate: however, they more 
frequently tranfgrefs in this refpect, rather from a 
poverty than a copioufne(s of real genius. Falling 
ftars, fplitting mountains, rivers flowing to their 
fources, the fun and moon diffolving, falfe and un- 
natural comparifons, and nature every where'ex- 
aggerated, form the character of thefe writers;; 
and this arifes from their never, in thefe countries, 
being-permitted to fpeak in public. True elo- 
quence has never been cultivated there, and it is. 
much eafier to write in a turgid ftrain, than with 
eafe and delicate fimplicity. 


In a word, falfe wit is entirely the oppofite of 
the Eaftern manner; the man of falfe wit defires 
to fay in riddles, what others have fpoken matu- 
rally. He defires to unite ideas the moft incom- 
patible, ta divide thofe which nature has united. 
To catch unnatural fimilitudes, without difcretion 

re to 
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to unite pleafantry with what is ferious, to mix 
Breat and little images together, and to confufe 
_inftead of fatisfying the imagination. 


But perfpicuity is not the only part of ftile in 
which falfe wit is not confpicuous, we are at the 
fame time too fond of embellifhment. In our 
moft applauded productions there is fcarce a fen= 
tence which is not loaded with unneceflary orna- 
ment, which, though it may add grace to a pe- 
riod, generally difunites the force of a paragraph. 
The attention, as in Gothic archite@ure is fplit 
upon a number of minute elegances, which, 
though each are feparately pretty, diminifh the 

force of the whole. 


Thefe are faults that feem to characterize the 
_ writings of the age; to thefe every author who 
would be admired muft conform. With thefe 
faults he is fure of immediate applaufe, though 
frequently fcarce allowed a reading. We have 
feen many a writer, of late, make his appearance 
with thefe qualifications, inftead of merit; we 
have feen him read by a few, praifed by all, and 
foon forgotten. 


I have been often at a lofs, whether to afcribe 
the decline of tafte in a nation, to the reader or 
the writer. Perhaps both are in fault; the one 
‘fatiated with varied inftances of perfection, grows 
; whim- 


- 
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whimfical, defires fomething new, and miftakes 
change for improvement. The other, willing 
to avoid the chara&er of an imitator, borrows 
peculiarities from affectation, and becomes origi- 
nal only in trifles. In fhort, it is as difficult 


- now among fuch a number of candidates, to 


catch the attention without thefe oddities of ftile, 


.. as to be remarkable in a crowd without fome pe- 


culiarity in drefs and behaviour. 


‘But thefe are generally fleeting modes, which 
are introduced by the great, brought up to pleafe 
for a day, foon to be difplaced by others, which 
have the advantages of being.more new to recom- 
mend them. ‘The literary republic, however, 
will never fuffer real injury from fuch ; for what- 
ever pleafes from its novelty alone, can never 
pleafe long. Not from thefe, then, but from 
the compilers and commentators of the day, is 
literature to expect the mortal blow; from pe- 
dants, who have no claim but their induftry for. 
our applaufe ; from laborious drones, who write 
through folios, but do not think through a 
page. | 


> 





A SON- 


C94) 
| A 
SONNET. 
EEPING, murmuring, complaining, 
Loft to every gay delight ; 


Myra, too fincere for feigning, , 
Fears th’ approaching bridal night. 


Yet, why this killing oft dejeftion? 
Why dim thy beauty with a tear? 

Had Myra followed my direction, 
She long had wanted caufe to fear. 
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PARTICULARS 


Relating to 


FATHER FREIJO. 


Primus mortales tollere contra | 
a ocules ani li — contra. . 
ce ard Lucr. 


“THE Spanith nation has: for many centuries: 
. paft, been remarkable for the grofleft ig- 
norance in polite literature, efpecially in point of | 
natural philofophy; a fcience fo “ufeful to man- 
kind, that her neighbours have ever efteemed it 
a matter of the greateft importance, to endea- 
vour, by repeated experiments, . to ftrike a light 
out of the chaos, in which truth feemed to be 
confounded. Their curiofity, in this refpe@, 
was fo indifferent, .that, though they had dif- 
covered new worlds,. they were at a lofs to ex-. 
plain the phcenomena of their own, and their 
' pride fo unaccountable, that they difdained to 
borrow.from others that inftruétion, which their 
natural indolence permitted them not to acquire. 


It 
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It gives me, however, a fecret fatisfaction, to 
behold an extraordinary genius now exifting in 
that nation, whofe ftudious endeavours feem cal- 
culated to undeceive the fuperftitious, and inftru@ 
the ignorant: I mean the celebrated Padre Freijo. 
In unravelling the myfteries of nature, and ex- 
plaining phyfical experiments, he takes an oppor- 
tunity of difplaying the concurrence of fecond 
caufés, in thofe very wonders which the vulgar 
afcribe to fuper-natural influence. 


An example of this kind happened a few years 
ago, in a {mall town of the Kingdom of Valencia. 
Paffing through at the hour of mafs, he alighted 


from his mule, and proceeded to the parifh-churchs, 


which he found extremely crouded, and there ap- 
peared on the faces of the faithful a more than ufual 
alacrity. The fun, it feems, which had been for 


- fome minutes under a cloud, had begun to fhine 
on a large crucifix, that ftood on’ the middle of 
the altar, ftudded with feveral precious ftones. 
The reflexion from thefe, and from the diamond 


eyes of fome filver faints, fo dazzed the multitude, 


that they unanimoufly cried out, A miracle! a 
miracle! whilft the prieft at the altar, with féem- 
ing confternation, continued his heavenly'conver-" 
fation. Padre Freijo foon diffipated the charm, - 


by tying his handkerchief round the head of one of 


the ftatues, for which he was arraigned by the 
inquifition ; whofe flames, however, he has had 


the good fortune hitherto to efcape. 
= : 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
ERE I to meafute the merit of 






pride of an Sion Should I eftimate my fame 
. by its extent, every News-Paper and every Ma- 
gazine would leave me far.behind. ‘Their fame 
is diffufed in a very wide circle, that of fome as 
far as Iflington, and fome yet farther ftills while 
mine, I fincerely believe, has hardly travelled be- 
yond the found of Bow-bell ; and while the works 
of others fly like unpinioned fwans,.I fiid my 
awn move as heavily as a new-plucked goofe. 


\ 


| a Vidy my prefent undertaking by its fucs 
| el Hn, cels, or the rapidity of its fale, I 
! WX mA might be led to form conclufions 
eae by no means favourable to the 


Still, 
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Still, however, I have 2s much pride as the 
~ who have ten times as many readers. It is ima 
poffible to repeat all the agreeable delufions in 
which a difappointed author is apt to find com- 
fort. I conclude, that what my reputation wants 
in extent, is made up by its folidity. Minus 
juvat Gloria lata quam"magna. I have great fatif- 
faQtion in confidering the delicacy and difcernment — 
of thofe readers I have, and in afcribing my want of 
popularity to the ignorance or inattention of thefe 
I have not. All the world may forfake an au-— 
thor, but vanity will never forfake him. 


Yet notwithftanding fo fineere a ‘confeffion, 
“I was once induced to fhew my indignation againft 
the public, by difcontinuing my endeavours to 
pleafe ; and was bravely refolved, like Raleigh, 
to vex them, by burning my manufcript in @ 
pafion. Upon recollection, however, I confidered 
what fet or body of people would be difpleafed at 
my rafhnefs. The fun, after fo fad an. accident, 
might fhine next morning as bright as ufual; men 
‘might laugh and fing the next day, and tranfa& 
bufinefé as before, and not a fingle creature feck 
any regret but myfelf. 


I refleBted upon the ftory of a minifter, whe, 
in the reign of Charles II. upon:a certain ‘occas 
fion, tefigned all his. pofts, and retired into the 
country in afitof refentment, But as‘he had not 
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‘piven the world entirely up with his ambition, 
he fent a meffenger to town, to fee how the 
courtiers would bear his refignation, Upon the 
meffeniger’ s return, he was afked whether there 
appeared any commotions at court? To which he 
replied, There were very great ones. ‘* Ay, 
‘< fays the minifter, I knew my friends would | 
&¢ make a buftle ; all petitioning the king for my 
S¢ reftoration, I prefume.’’ ‘* No, Sir, replied 
“¢the meffenger, they are only petitioning his 
‘S majefty.to be put in your place.” Inthe {me — 
manner, fhould I retire in indignation, inftead of 
having Apollo in mourning, or the Mufes in a 
fit of the fpleen; inftead of having the learned 
‘world apoftrophifing at my untimely deceafe, per- 
haps all Grub-ftreet might laugh at my fall, and 
felf-approving dignity might never be able to thield 
me from ridicule. In fhort, I am refolved to 
write on, if it were only to fpite them. If the 
prefent generation will not hear my. voice, 
hearken, O pofterity, to you I call, and from 
you T expectredrefs! What rapture will it n@t 
give to have the Scaligers, Daciers, and Warbur- 
tons of future times commenting with admiration 
upon every line I now write, working away thofe 
ignorant creatures who offer to arraign my merit 
with all the virulence of learned reproach. Ay, my 
friends, let them feel it; call names; never fpare 
them ; they deferve it all, and ten times more. I 
Mave been told’ of critic, who was crucified, at the 
H 2 - come 
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command of another, to the reputation of Ho- 
mer. ‘That, no doubt, was more than poetical 
juftice, and I fhall be perfetly content if thofe 
who criticife me are only clapped in the pillory, 
kept fifteen days upon bread and water, and obliged 
to run the gantlope through Pater-nofter Row. 
The truth is, I can expeét happinefs from pofte- 
rity either way. If I write ill, happy in being 
forgotten; if well, happy in being remembered 
with refpedt. i 
Yet, confidering things in a prudential light, per- 
haps I was miftaken in defigning my paper as an 
agreeable relaxation to the ftudious, or an help to © 
converfation among the gay ; inftead of addreffing 
it to fuch, I fhould have written down to the 
tafte and apprehenfion of the many, and fought 
for reputation on the broad road. Literary fame 
‘I now find like religious, generally begiris 
among the vulgar. As for the polite, they are fo 
very polite, as*never to applaud upon any ac- 
‘count. One of thefe, with a face fcrewed up 
into affe@ation, tells you, that fools may admire, 
but men of fenfe only approve. Thus, left he 
fhould ‘rife into rapture at any thing new, he 
‘keeps down every paffion but pride and felf-im- 
portance ; approves with phlegm, and the poor 
author is damned in the taking a pinch of f{nuff. 
Another has written a book himfelf, and being 
condemned fora dunce, he tures a fort of king’s 
| "evidence 


- 
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evidence in criticifm, and now becomes the terror 
of every offender. A‘third, poffefled of full-” 
grown reputation, fhades off every beam of favour | 
from thofe who endeavour to grow beneath him, 
and keeps down that merit, which, but for his 
influence, might rife into equal eminence. While 
others, ftill worfe, perufe old books for their’ 
amufement, and new books ‘only to condemn ; 
fo that the public feem heartily fick of all but the 
bufinefs of the day, and read every thing new 
- with as little attention as they examine the faces’ 
or the paffing crowd. | 


' From thefe confidérations I was once determined 
to throw off all connexions with tafte, and fairly 
.addrefs my countrymen in the fame engaging ftyle’ 
and manner with other periodical pamphlets, much ° 
more in vogue than probably mine fhaH ever be. ' 
To effet this, I had thoughts .of changing the’ 
title into that of the Roya Beez, the ANTI- 
GALLICAN Bez, or the Bee’s MAGAZINE. I 
had laid in a proper ftock of popular topicke, 
_ fuch as encomiums on the king of Pruffia, invec- 
tives againft the queen of Hungary and the French, 
the neceffity ‘of a militia, our undoubted fove- 
reignty of the feas, reflections upon. the prefent 
ftate of affairs, a differtation upon liberty, fome , 
feafonable thoughts upon the intended bridge of. 
Black-friars, and an addrefs to Britons. The hiftory- 
wot an ee woman, whofe teeth grew three inches. 
, H 3. long, 
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long, an ode upon our victories, a rebus, an 
acroftic upon Mifs Peggy P. and a journal of the 
weather. All this, together with four extraor- 
dinary pages of Jetter prefs, a beautiful map of 
England, and two prints curioufly coloured from 
nature, I fancied might touch their very fouls. I 
was actually beginning an addrefs to the people, 
when my pride at lafk qvercame my prudence, 
and determined me to. endeavour fo pleafe by the 
goodnefs of my entertainment, rather than by 
the magnificence of my fign. 


The Speétator, and many fucceeding effayifts, 
frequently inform us of the numerous compli- 
ments ‘paid them in the courfe of their lucubra- 
tions ; of the frequent encouragements they met | 
_ to infpire them with ardour, and increafe their 
eagernefs to pleafe. I have received my letters. 
as: well as they; but alas! not congratulatory 
ones; not afluring. me of fuccefs and favour 3 
but pregnant with bodings that might fhake even 
fortitude itfelf. | 


One gentleman affures me, he intends to throw. 
away fio mote three-pences in purchafing the. 
Bee, and what is fill more difmal, he will not 
recommend me as a poor author wanting encou~ 
ragement to his neighbourbood, which it feems is 
very numerous. Were my foul fet upon three-. 
pences, what anxiety might not fuch a denuncia-_ 

tion 


> 
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tion produce! But fuch does not happen to be 
the prefent motive of. publication | I write partly 
to fhew. my: good-nature, and partly to fhew. my 
vanity ; nor. will I kay down the pen till ] am 
fatished one way or another, 


Others have difliked the title and the motto of 
my paper, point out a miftake in the one, and . 
affure me the other has been configned to dulnefs 
by anticipation. Ali this may be true; but what 
ts that to me ? “Titles and mottoes to books are like 
efcutcheons and dignities in the hands of a king. 
The wife fometimes condefcend to accept of them 3 

but none but a fool will imagine them of any 
_ ¥eal importance. We ougkt to depend upoh in- 
trinfic merit, aad nog the ftpnder helps of 
title. Nam gue you fecimus ipf, vix ea noftra 
W000. . 


y 
‘ ro 
° ? 


For my part, F am ever ready to miftruft a 
promifing title, and have, at fome expence, been 
inftru€ted not to hearken to the voice of an ad- 
vertifement, let it plead never fo loudly, or never 
fo long. A countryman coming one day to 
Smithfield, in order to take a flice of Barthoio- 
mew-fair, found a perfect fhew before every 
booth. The drummer, the fire-eater, the wire- 
walker, and the falt-box were all employed to 
invite him in. ‘uff @ going; the court of the 
king e Pruffiia in all his glory; pray, gentlemen, 

HH, . walk 
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walk in and fee. From people who genereufly 
gave fo much away, the clown expected a mon- 
ftrous bargain for his money when he got in. He 
fteps up, pays his fixpence, the curtain is drawn, 


when too late he finds, that he. had the beft: 


part of the fhew for nothing at th¢ door. 
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VERY country has its traditions, which, 


- either too minute or not fufficiently authentic ° 
to receive hiftorical fanétion, are handed down’ 
among the vulgar, and ferve at once to inftru&' 


and amufe them: Of this number the adventures: 
of Robin Hood, the hunting of Chevy-chace, and 
‘the bravery of Johnny Armftrong, among the 


Englith ; of Kaul Dereg, among the Irith; and_ 
Creigton, among the Scots, are inftances. Of' 
all the traditions, however, 1 remember to have 
heard, I do not’ recolle&t any more remarkable: 
than one ftill current in Flanders ; a ftory gene-' 
rally the firft the peafants tell their children, when’ 


they bid them behave’ like Bidderman the wife. I¢’ 
is by no means, however, a miodel to be fet before’ 
a polite people for imitation ; fince if, on the one 
hand, we perceive in it the fteady influence of 
patriotifm ; we, on the other, find as ftrong a’ 
defire of revenge. But, to wave introduction, 
let us to the on: | - 2 


t 
} 


When the Siaeea over-ran Europe with their 


ee arid ‘ ‘penetrated as’ far even ‘us Antwerp,‘ 
Bidderman 
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Bidderman was Lord of a city, which time has 
fince {wept into deftru€tion. As the inhabitants 
of this country were divided under feparate lead- 
ers, the Saracens found an eafy conqueft, and the 
city of Bidderman, among the ref, een a 
prey to the victors. 


Thus difpoflefled of his teal Citys, OUF URE 
fortunate governor was, obliged to feek refuge froin 
the neighbouring princes, whe were as yet un- 
fubdued, and he for fome time lived in a ftate of 
wrethced dependance among them. 


Soan, however, his love ta his native country 
brought him back to his own city, refolved te 
refcue it from the enemy, or fall in the attempt : 
Thus, in difguife, he went among the inhabitants, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to excite them ta 
arevolt. Former misfortunes lay fo heavily on 
their minds, that they rather chofe to fuffer the 
moft cruel bondage, than attempt to_ vindicate 
their former freedom. 


As he was thus one day employed : whether by. 
information, or from fufpicion, is not knowny. 
he was apprehended by a Saracen: foldier as a fpys 
and brought before the very tribunal at which be 
once prefided. The account he gave of himfelf 
was by no means fatisfactory. He could prodyce 
no friends to vindicate his character; wherefore, 

‘ as . 
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gs the Saracens knew not their prifoner, and as 
they had no direét proofs againft him, they were. 
content with condemning him to be publickly 
whipt as. a vagabond. 


‘The-execution of this fentence was accordingly 
performed with the utmoft rigour. Bidderman 
was: bownd to the poft, the executioner feeming 
difpoféd to add to the cruelty of the fentence, as 
he. received no bribe for lenity. Whenever Bid- . 
derman groaned under the fcourge, the other, 
only redoubling his blows, cried out, Dees the 
villain murmur? If Bidderman entreated but a 


‘Maoment’s refpite from torture, the other enly 


repeated his former exclamation, Does thé villain 
murmur 2 | 


From this period, revenge as well as patriotifm,. 
took entire poffeffion of his foul. His fury ftoop’d 
fo low as to follow the executioner with unremit-: 
ting refentment.- But conceiving that the beft 
method to attain thefe ends, was to acquire fome 
eminence in the city, he laid himfelf out to oblige, 
its new mafters, ftudied every art, and practifed, 
every meannefs that ferve.ta promote the needy,. 
or render the poor pleafing, and by thefe means, 
in a few years, he came to be of: fome note in 
the city, which juftly belonged entirely to him. 


The. 
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The executioner was, therefore, the firft obje& of 
his refentment, and he even practifed the loweft 
fraud to gratify the revenge he owed him. A piece 
of plate,which Biddeman had previoufly ftolen from 
the Saracen governor, he privately conveyed into 
-the executioner’s houfe, and then gave informa- 
tion of the theft. They who are any way ace’ 
quainted with the rigour of the Arabian Jaws,’ 
know that theft is punifhed with immediate death, : 
The proof was direct in this cafe ; the executioner. 
had nothing to offer in his own defence, and he 
was therefore condemned to be.beheaded upon a 
feaffold in the public market place. As there 
was no executioner in the city but the very maf: 
who was now to fuffer, Bidderman himfelf un- 
dertook this, to him, moft agreeable office. The' 
criminal was conducted from the judgment feat, | 
bound with cords... The fcaffold was erected, - 
and he placed in fuch a ‘manner, as he might lie: 
moft conyenient for the blow, '- - 


- But his death alone was not fufficient to fatisfy 
the refentment of this extraordinary man, unlefs: 
it was agsravated with every circumftance of 
cruelty. Wherefore, coming up the fcaffold,: 
and difpofing every thing in readinefs for thein-: 
. tended blow, with the fword in his hand he ape 
proached the criminal, and whifpering in a low 
voice, affured him, that he himfelf was the very 
perfon that had once been ufed with fo much 
| cruelty 5 
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cruelty ; that to his knowledge, he died very in- 
nocently, for the plate had been ftolen.by him- 
felf, and privately conveyed into the houfe of 
the other, | 


s<¢ OQ, my countrymen, cried the criminal, 
€ do you hear what this man fays?”’ Dees 
the villain murmur ? replied Bidderman, and im- 


mediately, at one blow, fevered his head from 
his body. 





Still, however, he was not content till he had 
ample vengeance of the governors of the city, 
who condemnéd him. To efféct'this, -he hired a 
fmall houfe adjoining to the towh wall, un- 
der which He every day dug, and carried out the 
earth in a bafket. In this unremitting labour, 
he continued feveral “years, wery day digging a 
little, and carrying the earth unfufpected away. 
By this means he at laft made a fecret communi- 
cation from the country into the city, and only 
wanted the appearance of an enemy, in order to 
betray it. ‘ This opportunity, at length, offered ; 
the French army came into the neighbourhood, 
but had no thoughts of fitting down before a 
town which they confidered as impregnable. 
Bidderman, however, foon altered their refolu- 
tions, and, upon communicating his plan to the 


General, he embraced it with ardour. Through 
| . the 
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the private paflage above-mentioned, he intro- 
duced a large body of the moft refolute foldiers, 
who foon opened the gates for the reft, and the 
whole army rufhing in, put every Saracen that 
was found to the fword. 
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Sagacity of fome INsEcTs. 


To the AUTHOR of the B E E. 


5S.IR, 

NIMALS, in general, are fagacious ia 

proportion as they cultivate fociery. The 
elephant and the beaver fhew the greateft figns of 
this when -united ; but when man ‘intrudes mto 
their communities, they lofe all the& fpirit of 
induftry, and teftify but a very fiall fhare of that 
fagacity, for which, when in a focial ftate, they 
are fo remarkable. 


Among infects, the labours of the bee and © 
the ant have employed the attention and admira- 
tion of the naturalift ; but their whole fagacity is 
loft upon feparation, and a fingle bee or ant, 
feems deftitute of every degree of induftry, is 
the moft ftupid infect imaginable, languifhes for 
a time in folitude, and foon dies, 


Of all the folitary infeéts I have ever re- 
marked, the fpider is the moft fagacious, and. its 
adtions to me, who have attentively confidered 

them, 
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them, feem almoft to exceed belief. This infect 
is formed by nature for a ftate of war, not only 
upon other infects, but upon each other.  Fot 
this ftate nature feems perfectly well to have 
formed it. Its head and breaft are covered with a 
ftrong natural coat of mail, which is impenetra- 
ble to the attempts of every other infect, and its, 
belly is inveloped in a foft pliant fkin, which 
eludes the fting even of a wafp. Its legs are 
terminated by ftrong claws, not unlike thofe of a 
Jobfter, and their vaft length, like fpears, ferve 
to keep every affailant at a diftance. 


_ Not worfe furnifhed for obfervation than for 

an attack or a defence, it has feveral eyes, larges 
tran{parent, and covered with an horny fubftance, 
-which, however; does not impede its vifion. 
. Befides this, it is furnifhed with a forceps above 
the mouth, which ferves to kill or fecure the 
prey already caught in its claws or its net. 


' Such are the implements of war with which 
the body is immediately furriifh’d ; but its net to 
entangle the enemy feems ‘what it chiefly’ trufts 
to, and what it takes moft pains to render as 


complete as poffible. Nature has fyrnifhed the 


body of this little creature with a glutinous li- 
quid, which proceeding. from the anus, it fpjns 
into a thread coarfer or finer, as it chufes to con- 

tract or dilate its Aphin&ter. In ofder to fix its 
| 4. | thread 
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fphin&ter. In order to fix .its ‘thread when it be- 
gins to weave, it emits a fmall drop of its liquid 
‘againft the wall, which hardening by degrees, 
ferves to hold the thread very firmly.- Then re- — 
. ceding from the firft point, as it recedes the 
thread lengthens ;. and when the f{pider has come 
to the place where the other end of the thread 
fhould be fixed, gathering up| with its claws the 
thread which would otherwife be too flack, it is 
ftretched tightly, and fixed in the fame manner 
to the wall as before. 


In this mannet it fpins and fixes feveral threads 
parallel to each other, which, fo to fpeak, ferve 
_as the warp to the intended web. ‘To form the 
woof, it fpins in the fame manner its thread, 
tran{verfly fixing one end to the firft thread that 
was fpun, and which is always the ftrongeft of 
the whole web, and the other to the wall. All 
thefe threads, being newly fpun, are glutinous, 
‘and therefore ftick to each other wherever they 
happen to touch, and in thofe parts of the web 
— moft expofed to be torn, our natural artift 
ftrengthens them, by Houbling the threads fome- 
times fix fold. | 


“Thus far naturalifts have gone in the defcrip- 
tion of this animal ; what follows is the refult of 
my own obfervation upon that fpecies of the in- — 
— called an Houfe-Spider. 1 perceived about 
. I four 
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four years ago, a large {pider in ane corner of ay 
room,: making its web, and though the maid 
frequently levelled her fatal broom ageinft the la- 
- pours of the little animal, I had the good fortune 
then to prevent its deftru€tion, and I may fay, it 
more than paid me by the entertelament it 
.afforded. os ; 


In three days the web was with incredible dili- 
gence completed; nor could ] avoid thinking 
that the infect’ feemed to exult in its new abode. 
Tt frequently traverfed it round, examined the 
Atrength of every part of it, retired into its hole, 
and came out very frequently. The firft enemy, 
however, it had to encounter, was another and 
a much larger fpider, which, having no web of, 
its own, and having probably exbaufted all its 
ftock in former labours: of this kind, came to 
invade the property of jts neighbour. Soon then 
a terrible encounter enfued, in which the invader 
feemed to have the vitory, and the laborioys 
fpider was obliged to take refuge in its hale. Upon 
this I perceived the victor ufing ¢very art to draw 
the enemy from his ftrong hold. He {eemed go 
go off, but quickly returned, and when he found 
all arts vain, began to demolifh the new web 
without mercy.. This brought on gnother battle, 
“and, contrary to my expeClations, the labarioys 
fpider became cgnqnuesor, and fairly killed bis 
antagonift. 


Now 
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Now then, in :peaceable pofloffion of what was 
Juftly its own, it waited three days with the ut- 
moft patience, repairing the breaches of its weby 
‘@nd taking no fufterntance that I could perceive. 
‘At tilt, however, a large blue fly fell-into the 
{naite,’ and flraggked bard to get loofe. The 
Apitet pave it beive ‘vo entangle isfelf as much as 
poffible; but, it fermed ‘to: bd too ftrong for the 
‘wobweb. I muft own I was greatly furprized 
“when ifaw the {pider immediately {ally out, .and 


- $i le& chan a minute weave anew net round its 
‘Captive, by whith. the motidh ‘of its wings was 


Repped;: and:. when’: it was fairly . Ahetmpered 4 in. this 
anxtiner, it wie eee aid = into the 
hole. . | 


 Drothis: stahner sit lived, inva piecarians ftate, 
‘and natute ‘fermed' to Have fitted it for. fuch: a 


"life, for upda-b fingle Ay it fubffted for more: than 
-& week, Lonce puta ‘walp into the neft, but 
‘when the fpider came out in order to feize it as 

- efual, upon peréeiving what kind of an enemy it 

-haditoe deal with, it inftantly breke al] the. bans 

“eet held ie. fatty and: contributed ‘all that. ky: in 

its power to difoagage fo: formidable an‘ antagonift. 
‘When: the wafp. was at.: liberty; I expected the 
“Spider would have fet about repairing the breaches 

"chad were made in its net, but thofe ic feems were — 
_Bripatables Wherefore” the edbweb was now: cit 
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‘tirely forfaken, and 4 new one: begun, which ' was 
‘completed in the ufual time. / 


T had now a mind to try how many cobwebs:a 
fingle fpider could furnith, : wherefore I deftroyed 
this, and the. infect fet about another. : When:l 

-deftroyed the other alfo, its .whéle ftock feemed 
entirely exhaufted, and it could fpin no more. 
The arts it made ufe.of to fupport. itfelf, now 
“deprived of its great means of fubfiftence, were 
- indeed furprizing.. 1. have feen it roll up its legs — 
‘Jike a ball,-:and -lie motiopilefs. for hours together, 
- but cautiofly watching alli the. time ;- when-a fy 
“happened to approach fufficiently. neat, .it- would 
dart out all at once, and often feize its prey. . 


Of -this life, however,. it:foon began: to.grow 
i.weary,. and refalved. to invade the pofleffion. of 
'fome:other fpider, fince it gould not make,a web 
“of its own. It ‘formed an attack upon a.neigh- 

_ bouring fortification. with great. vigour, and at 
: firft was as. vigoroufly repulfed. Not daunted, 
. however, -with. one. defeats; in this manner .it 
: continued to lay fiege to.another’s. web for three 
- days, and, at léngth, haying killed the defendant, 

actually took’ poffeffion.: : When fmaller-flies ‘hap- 

s pen to fall into. the fmare, the fpider does not 
+ fally out at.ance, but very patiently waits till it 
-is:fure..of them; for, upon: his, ignmediately .ap- 
proaching, he terror of his appearance might 
give 
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give the captive ftrength fufficient to get loofe: 
The manner then is to wait patiently till, by ine 
effeual and impotent ftruggles, the captive has 
wafted all its ftrength, and then he becomes a 
certain and an eafy conqueft. 


_ The infe&. I am now defcribing, lived three 
years; every year it changed its fkin, and got a 
new fet of legs. I have fometimes plucked off a 
leg, which grew again in two or three days. At 
firft, it dreaded my approach to its web, but at 
laft it became fo familiar as to take a fly out of 
my hand, and upon my touching any part of 
the web, would immediately leave its hole, pre- 
pared either for a defence or an attack. 


To complete this defcription, it may be ob- 
Served, that the male fpider is much lefs than the 
female, and that the\latter are oviparous. When 
they come tp hy, they fpread a part of their 
web under the eggs, and then roll them up care- 
fully, as we roll up things in a cloth, and thus 
hatch them in their hole. If difturbed in their 
holes, they never attempt to efcape without car- 
rying this young brood in their forceps away with 
them, and thus frequently are facrificed to their 
paternal affection. 


' As foon as ever the young one leave their ar- 


tificial covering, they begin to fpin, and almoft 
13 - — fenfibly 
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fenfibly feem to grow bigger. If they have the 
good fortune, when even but a day old, to catch 
a fty, they fall too with good appetites ; but they 
Five fometimes three or four gays without any 
fort of fuftenance, and yet ftill continue to grow 
Jarger, fo as every day to double their former fize, 
As they grow old, however, they do not ftill 
continue to encreafe, but their legs. only coatinud 
to grow longer; and’when a fpidep becomes en= 
tirely ftiff with age, and unable to feize its preys 
it dies at length of hunger, 


i 
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GREATNESS. 


rN eve.y duty, in every fcierice in which we 

would wifh to arrive at perfection, we fhould 
Propofe for the obje& of our purfuit fome cer- 
fain ftation even beyond our abilities ;'fome ima- 
ginary excellence, which may amufe and ferve 
to animate our enquiry. In ‘déviating from 
Others, in following an unbeaten road, though 
We, perhaps, may never arrive at the wifh’d-for 
Gbjé&t ; yet it is poflible we may meet feveral dif- 
coveries. by the way ; and the certainty of fmalf 
advantages, even while we travel with fecurity, is 
not fo amufing as the hopes of great rewards, 
which infpire the adventurer. Evenit nehnunquam, 
‘fays Quintillian, -wt aliquid grande inveniat qué 
femper quarit qied nimium eff, 


This enterprifing fpirit is, however, by no 
means the character of the prefent age; every 
peifon who flould: now leave reteived opinions, 
who thowd attempt to be more than a commen- 

T4 tator 
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tator upon philofophy, or an imitator in polite 
learning, might. be regarded as a chimerical pro- 
jeCtor.. Hundreds would be ready not only to 
point out his errers, but to load him with re- 
proach. Our probable opinions are now regarded 
as certainties ; the difficulties hitherto undifcovered, 
as utterly infcautable ; and the writers of the laft 
age inimitable, and therefore the propereft aor 
of imitation. 


- One might be almoft induced to deplore the 
philofophic fpirit of the age, which in proportion 
as it enlightens the mind, encreafes its timidity, 
and repreffes the vigour of every undertaking. 
Men are now content with being prudently in the 
right ; which, though not the way to make new 
acquifitions, it muft be owned, is the beft method 
of fecuring what we have. Yet this is certain, 
that the writer who never deviates, who never 
hazards a new thought, or a new expreffion, 
though his friends may compliment him upon his 
fagacity, though criticifm lifts her feeble voice in 
his praife, will feldom arrive at any degree of 
perfection. . The way to acquire lafting efteem, 
is hot by the fewnefs of a writer’s faults, but the 
greatnefs of his beauties, and our nobleft worke 
are generally moft replete with both. | 


An author, who would be fublime, often runs 
his thought into baReique’s ; yet JI can readily 
pardon 


a 
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pardon his miftaking ten. times for once fucceed-. . 

ing. “True Genius walks along a line, and, 

perhaps, our greateft pledfure is in feeing it fo 

often near falling, without being ever actually 
down. ee . 4 


Every fcience has its hitherto undifcovered my- 
fteries, after which men fhould travel undifcou- 
{ raged by the failure of former adventurers. Every 
new attempt ferves, perhaps, to facilitate its fu- 
ture invention. We may not find the Philofo- 
‘pher’s ftone, but: we fhall probably hit upon 
new inventions in purfuing it. We fhall, pers 
haps, never be able to difcover. the longitude, 
yet, pehaps, we may arrive at new truths in the 
inveftigation, - 


Were any of thefe fagacious minds among us, 
(and furely no nation, or no period, could ever 
compare with us in this particular) were any of 
thofe minds, I fay, who now fit down contented 
with exploring the intricacies of another’s fyftem, 
bravely to fhake off admiration, and undazzled with 
the fplendour of another’s reputation, to chalk cut 
a path to fame for themfelves, and boldly culti- 
' vate untried experiment, what might not be 
the refult of their enquiries, fhould the- fame 
ftudy that has made them wife, make them en- 
 terprizing -alfo ?; What could not fuch qualities, 
vnited, produce? But {uch is not the ‘character 
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+ of the Enptith, while our neighbours of the dott 
finent ‘Idunch dut: into the ocean of fciente,! 


Without proper ftores for the voyage, we fear 


firipwreck -in every breeze, and confurhe in port 
thofe powers which might probably have weather’@ 
every ftorm, 


Projectors in a: ftate. are “generally rewarded 
above their deferts ; projectors i in the republic of 
letters, never, If wrong, every inferior dunce 
thinks himfelf entituled to laugh at their difap- 
pointment ;: if right, men. of fuperior talents 
think their honour engaged to oppofe, fince every 

new difgovery is a tacit dimmiution oF their ows 
pre- qrnigisnegy 


To aim at excellence, our reputation, our 
friends, and. our all, muft be ventured ; ° by 
diming, only at mediocrity, we rum no rifque, 
and we do little fervice.. Prudence and great- 
nefs‘are ever perfuading us to contrary purfuits, 
The one inftrudts us to be content with our fta- 
fion, and to find happinefs in bounding every 
with. The other impels us. to fuperiority, and 
calls nothing happinefs but rapture. The one 
direGis to follow mankind, and to act and 
think with the reff of the world, The other 
drives us from the crowd, and expofes us as 
a mark to all the fhafts of envy or ignorance, 
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‘The rewards of mediocrity are immediately paid, 
thofe attending exeellenae generally paid in re- 
verfion, In a word, the little mind who loves 
itfelf, will write and: think with the vulgar, byt 
the great mind will be bravely eccentric, and 
fcorn, the beaten: road, from: univerfal hensvg: 
lence, 

4 
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CITY 


City NIGH T-PIECE. 
3, ededors gs far teat MARE: 


HE clock has ftruck two, the expiring 

taper rifes and finks in the focket, the 
watchman forgets the hour in flumber, the la- 
bosious and the happy are at reft, and nothing 
now wakes but guilt, revelry and defpair. The 
drunkard once more fills the deftroying bow], the 
robber walks his midnight round, and the fuicide 
lifts his guilty arm againft his own facred perfon. 


Let me no longer wafte the night over the page 
of antiquity, or the fallies of cotemporary genius, 
but purfue .thé folitary walk, where vanity, ever 
changing, but a few hours paft, walked before 
me, where fhe kept up the pageant, and now, 
like a froward child, feems huthed with her own 
importunities. . a 

What a gloom hangs all around! the dying 
Jamp feebly emits a yellow gleam, no found is 
heard but of the chiming clock, or the diftant 
-qwatch-dog. All the buftle of human pride is for- 
gotten, and this hour may well difplay the empti- 
nels of human vanity. 


There 
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_ '’ Fhete may.:come a time when this temporary 

folitsde: ‘may. be made-cbntirual, and the city itlelf, 

like its ugg fade away, and mane a digas: 
~initsroom.; (0 


pu Bs : 3 

- What citics,as great.as this, have once tai- 
. umph’d in,exiftence, had their vitorics. as. great 
as ours, joy as‘juft, and as unbounded as we, and 

with fhort-fighted prefumption, promifed them- 

felves.-immortality.. Pofterity can hardly trace 

_ the fituation of fome.. The forrowful traveller 
s wanders’ over the awful ruins. of others,,.and gs 
he beholds, he learns wifdom, and feels the ae 
. fience of every fublunary poffeffion... ge th og 


is Here ftood their citadel, but now grown over “tal 


; ~ with weeds ; ; there their fenate-houfe, but now ; | 
the haunt of every noxious reptile ; temples and : 
“theatres ftood here, now only an undiftinguifhed 
heap of ruip. They are fallen, for luxury and 
‘avarice firft made them feeble. The rewards of . 
ftate were conferred on amufing, and not on ufe- 

_ fut members of fociety. ‘Thus true virtue lan- 
* guithed, their rickies and opulence invited the 
“Plunderer, who, ‘though once repulfed, réturned 
‘again, and at Jatt {wept the defendants into un- 
“diftinguithed deftruétion. . ; 


3¢ 


‘How few ‘appear | in thofe flreets, which but 


fore, few hours ABO were crowded 5 and: tise : 
Sar 
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vwho appear, no longer npw weartheiidaity. thafk, 


chor attempt to hide theic tewdneds or their mifery. 


But ie are thofe who make the .ftrvets their 
couch, and find a fhort repofe from wretchednefs 


-mt the:doorsiof the epulent? Thefe ure ftrangers, 


. Jeyandesers, afd orphant, whofe circamfances ate 


> 
wt 


Lego humble to expect redrefe, and their diftrefits 
feo great even for pity. Some are without the 
covering even of tags, and others ermaciated: with 
’ difeafe’; the world feems to have difclaimed them j 


‘fociety: turns’ ity back upon thetr diftrefs, “arid Has 
given them up to riakednefs and tanger. | Thefe 


poor fhivering females, fave once: ‘feety happitr 
_days, and been flattered into beauty. “They have 
“been proftituted to the gay luxurious villain,’ and 
“are now turned out to meet the feverity of winter 
, in the firegts. Perhaps now lying,at the door’ of 
"their betrayers ‘they fue'to wretches whofe hearts 
_ are infenfible to calamity, or debauchees who may 
“ curfe, but will not relieve them. 


1 4 


Why, why: was rt born a a man, pe yet fee the 


_ fafferings.« of, wretches f cannot relieve} Y Péorhou: 7 


‘ Tefs. creatures ! the world will give you reproaches, 
“hut will not give you relied, The flighteft smif- 
fortunes, the moft imaginary Satake of the 
_tich, are aggravated with all the power of. elo-= 
quence, and engage our attention; while you 
(Weep unhéeded, perfecuted by every fulloratnate 


Species 


= 


bat boldly a aa aes te a — 
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Apecies of ie and —_ enmity in pevery 


law... 


Why was this heart of mine — with fo 


“much fenfibility! or why was not my fortune 


adapted to its impulfe! Tendernefs, without a 
Capacity of relieving, only makes the heart-that 
feels it mhore wretched than the eS which fues 
for affiftance. — 


But let mé turn from a fcene of fuch diffrefs to 
the fanctified | hypocrite, who bas ben talbing of 
wirtue till the time of bed, and now. fteals out, to 
give a loofe.to his vices: ender the preteGian of 
midnight ; vices more attrocious, becaufe he at- 
tempts to conceal them. See how he pants down 
the dark alley, and, with haftening fteps, fears 
an acquaintance ih every face. He has paffed the 
whole day in company he hates, and now goes to 
prolong the night among company that as heartily 
hate him. May his.vices be detected ; may. the 

morning rife upon his fhame: yet I with to no . 
purpote ; villainy, when detected, never gives up, 
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An EL EGY. 
. . On-that-Grory of. her Szx 

Mrs MARY BLAIZE | 

| Gx people all, with one accord, 


Lament for Madam BiaizE, 
o hever wanted a good word —— 


From thofe who {poke her praife. 


‘The needy feldom pafs’d her door, 
And always found her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor,———— _ 
+ Who left a plédge behind. . . : 


; She ftrove the neighbourhood to pleafe, 

rr With manners wond’rous winning, _ 

And never follow’d wicked ways,————=- 
Unle/s when foe was finning. 


At church, in filks and fattins new, 
_ _ With hoop of monftrous fize, 
She never flumber’d in her pew,——~= 
But when fhe fout her eyes. a 


Her love, was fought, I do aver, 
‘ _ . By twenty beaus and more; __ 
', ‘The king himfelf has follow’d‘her,—~—- 
| When fhe has walk'd before, Cn ae 


But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut fhort all ; 
’ The doétors found, when fhe was dead,——= 
Her laf? diforder mortal, - 


Let us lament, in forrow fore, 
‘For Kent-ftreet well may fay, ‘ 
: “That had fhe liv’d a twelve-month more,» 
*-* She bad not dy’d to-day. . 7 


_ 
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SATURDAY, November 3, 1759. 





Upon POLITICAL FRUGALITY. 


MARUGALITY has ever been 
i ) efteemed a virtue as well among 
Seq Pagans as Chriftians : There have 
MA. been even heroes who have prac- 
“aaa tifed it. However, we muft ac- 
knowledge, that it is too modeft a virtue, or, if 
you will, too obfcure a one to be effential to he- 
roifm, few heroes have been able to attain to fuch 
an height. Frugality agrees much better with po- 
liticks ; it feems to be the bafe, the fupport, and, 
in a word, feems to be the infeparable companio 


of ajuft adminiftration.. | 


p 
\ 
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However this be, there is not, perhaps, in the 
world a people lefs fond of this virtue than the 
Englifh, and of confequence there is not a nation 
more reftlefs, more expofed to the uneafinefles of 
life, or lefs capable of providing for particular 
happinefs. We are taught to defpife this virtue 
from our childhood, our education is improperly 
directed, and a man who has gone through the 
politeft inftitutions, is generally the perfon who is 
leaft acquainted with the wholefome precepts of 
frugality. We every day hear the elegance of 
tafte, the magnificence of fome, and the genee 
rofity of others, made the fubject of our admira- 
tion and applaufe. All this we fee reprefented 
not as the end and recompenfe of labour and de- 
fert, but as the actual refult of genius, as the 
mark of a noble and exalted mind. 


In the midft of thefe praifes beftowed on luxury, 
for which elegance and tafte are but another name, 
perhaps it may be thought improper to plead the 
caufe of frugality. It may be thought low, or 
vainly declamatory, to exhort our youth from the 
follies of drefs,. and of every other fuperfluity. to 
accuftom themfelves, even with mechanic mean- 
nefs, to the fimple neceflaries of life. Such fort 
of inftru&tions may appear antiquated ; yet, how- 
ever, they feem the foundations. of all our vire 
tues, and the moft efficacious method of making 
mankind ufeful members of fociety. Unhappily,- 

however 
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however, fuch difcourfes are not fafhionable among 
us, .and the fafhion feems every day growing ftill 
more obfolete, fince the prefs, and every other 
method of exhortation, feems difpofed to talk of 
the luxuries of life as harmlefs enjoyments. I re- 
member, when a boy, to have remarked, that 
thofe who in fchool wore the fineft cloaths, were 
pointed at as being conceited and proud. At pre- 
fent, our little mafters are taught to confider drefs 
betimes, and they are regarded, even at fchool, 
with contempt, who do not appear as genteel as 
the reft. Education fhould teach us to become 
ufeful, fober, difinterefted and laborious members 
of fociety ; but does it not at prefent point out 
a different path! It teaches us to multiply our 
wants, by which means we become more eager to 
poffefs, in order to diffipate, a greater charge 
to ourfelves, and more ufclefs or obnoxious to 
fociety. 


-If a youth happens to be poffefled of more | 
genius than fortune, he is early informed that he 
ought to think of his advancement in the world ; 
that he fhould Jabour to make himfelf pleafing to 


his fuperiors ; that he fhould fhun low company ; 


(by which is meant the company of his equals) 
that he fhould rather live a little above than below 
his fortune; that he fhould think of becoming 
great; but he-finds none to admonifh him to be- 
come frugal,, to perfevere in one fingle dcfign, to 

K2 avoid: 
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avoid every pleafure and all flattery, which, how- 
ever, feéming to conciliate the favour of his fu- 
periors, never conciliate their efteem. There 
are none to teach him that the beft way of be- 
coming happy in himfelf, and ufeful to others, is 
to continue in the ftate which fortune at firft 
placed him, without making too hafty ftrides to 
advancement; that greatnefs may be attained, 
but fhould not be expected ; and that they who 
moft impatiently expect advancement, are feldom 
poffeffed of their wifhes. He has few, I fay, to 
teach him this leflon, or to moderate his youthful 
pafflions, yet, this experience may fay, that a 
young man, who but for fix years .of the early 


part of his life, could feem divefted of all his - 


paffions, would certainly make, or confiderably 
increafe his fortune, and might indulge feveral of 
his favourite inclinations in -manhood mae the 
utmoft fecurity. : . 


The efficacioufuels of thefe means are fuffi- 


ciently known and acknowledged ; but as we are 
"apt to connect a low idea with all our notions of 
frugality, the perfon who would perfuade us to it, 
_ might be accufed of preaching up avarice. 


~ OF ‘all vices, however, againft which morality 
diffuades, there is not one more undetermined 


than this of avarice. Mifers are defcribed by fome, — 


as men divefted: of noHoUts, fentintent or huma- 
nity § 
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nity; but this is only an ideal pi@ture, or the 
refemblance at leaft is found but in a few. In 
truth, they who are generally called mifers, are 
fome of the very beft members of fociety. The 
fober, the laborious, the attentive, the frugal, 
are thus ftiled by the gay, giddy, thoughtlefs 
and extravagant. The firft fet of men do fociety 
all the good, and the latter all the evil that is felt. 
Even the exceffes of the firft no way injure the 
commonwealth ; thofe of the latter are the moft 


_ injurious that can be conceived. 


_ The ancient Romans, more rational than we 
in this particular, were very far from thus mif- 
placing their admiration or praife ; inftead of re- 
garding the practice of parfimony as low or vie : 
cious, they made it fynonimous even with pro- 
bity. They efteemed thofe virtues fo infeparable, 
that the known expreffion of Vir Frugi fignified, at 
one and the fame time, a fober and managing 


‘man, an honeft man, and a man of fubftance. 


_ The {criptures, in a thoufand places, praife ceco- 
nomy ; and it is every where diftinguifhed from 
avarice. But in fpite of all its facred diftates, a 
tafte for vain pleafures and foolifh expence is the 
ruling paffion of the prefent times. Paffion did 
I call it, rather the madnefs which at once pof- 
feffes the great and the little, the rich and the 
poor.; even fome are fo intent upon acquiring the 
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fuperfluities of life, that they facrifice its neceffaties 
in this foolifh purfuit. 


To attempt the entire abolition of luxury, as 


_ it would be impoffible, fo it is not my intent. 


The generality of mankind are tobd weak, too 
much flaves, to cuftom and opinion, to refift the 
torrent of bad example. But if it be impoffible 
to convert the multitude ; tho’e who have received 
4 more extended education, who are enlightened 
and judicious, may find fome hints on this fubje& 
ufeful. They may fee fome abufes, the fuppref- 
fion of which would by no means endanger public 
liberty ; they may be dire&ted to the abolition 
of fome unneceffary expences, which have no ten- 
dency to promote happinefs or virtue, and which 
might be directed to better purpofes. Our fire- 


works, our public feafts and entertainments, our. 


entries of ambaffadors, &c. what mummery all 


- this; what childith pageants, what millions are 


facrificed in paying tribute to cuftom, what an un- 
neceffary charge at times when we are prefled 
With real want, which cannot be fatisfied without 
burthening the poor? 


_ Were fuch fuppreffed entirely, not a fingle crea- 
ture in the ftate would have the leaft caufe to mourn 


their fuppreffion, and many might be eafed of a 


Joad they now feel lying heavily upon them. If 
this wére put in Brace it would agree with the 
: advice 
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advice of a fenfible writer of Sweden, who, in the 
Gazette de France, 1753, thus expreffed himfelf 
on that fubjeé&t. ‘* It were fincerely to be wifhed, 
<¢ fays he, that the cuftom were eftablifhed amongft 
‘Sus, that in all events which caufe a publick joy, 
«© we made our exultations confpicuous only by 
¢¢ ats ufeful to fociety. We fhould then quickly 
6° fee many ufeful monuments of our reafon, 
¢ which would much better. perpetuate the me- 
“ec mory of things worthy of being tranfmitted to, 
*€ pofterity, and would be much more glorious 
< to humanity than all thefe tumultuous prepara- 
<* tions of feafts, entertainments, and other re- 
<* joicings ufed upon fuch pccafions.” 


The fame propofal was long before confirmed 
by a.Chinefe emperor, who lived in the laft cen- 
tury, who, upon an occafion of extraordinary joy; 
forbad his fubjects to make the ufual illluminations, 
either with a defign of {paring their fubftance, or — 

of turning them to fome more durable indication 
‘of joy, more. glorious for him, and more ad- 
vantageaus to his people. 


After fuch inftances of political frugality, can 
we then continue to blame the Dutch ambaffador 
at a certain court, who receiving, at his depar- 
ture, the portrait of the. king, enriched with 
. diamonds, afked what this fine thing might be 
won ? Being told that it might amount to about 
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two thoufand pounds. ‘* And why, cries he, can- 
‘* not his majefty keep the piGture, and give me 
66 the money? ”’ This fimplicity may be ridiculed 
at firft; but, when we come to examine it more 
clofely, men of fenfe will at once confefs that he 
had reafon in what he faid, and that a purfe of 
two thoufand guineas is much more ferviceable 
than a piGture. © 


Should we follow the fame method of ftate fru- 
gality in other refpects, what numberlefs favings 
might not be the refule ! How many pofiibilities 
of faving in the adminiftration of juftice, which 
now burdens the fubje&t, and enriches fome mem- 
bers of fociety, who are ufeful only from its cor- 
ruption | 


It were to be wifhed, that they who govern 
kingdoms, would imitate artizans. When at 
London a new ftuff has been invented, it is im- 
mediately counterfeited in France. How happy 
were it for focicty, if a firft minifter would be 
_ equally folicitous to tranfplant the ufeful laws of 
other countries into his own. We are arrived at 
a perfect imitation of Porcelaine ; let us endeavour 
to imitate the good to fociety that our neighbours 
are found to practife, and let our neighbours alfo 
imitate thofe parts of duty in which we excel. 


There are fome men, who, in their garden, 
sttempe to raife thofe me which nature has 
adapted 


¥ 
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adapted only to the fultry climates beneath the 
line. We have at our very doors a thoufand — 
laws and cuftoms infinitely ufeful'; thefe are the 
fruits we fhould endeavour to tranfplant; thefe 
the exotics that would fpeedily become naturalized 
to the foil. They might grow in every climate, 
and benefit every poffleffor. 


The beft and the moft ufeful laws I have ever 
feen, are generally practifed in Holland. When 
two men are determined to go to Jaw with each 
other, they are firft obliged to go before the re- 
conciling judges, called the peace makers. If the 
parties come attended with an advocate or a foli- 
citor, they are obliged to retire, as we take fuel 
from the fire we are defirous of extinguifhing. 


The peace makers then begin advifing the 
parties, by affuring them, that it is the height of 
folly to wafte their fubftance, and make them- 
felves mutually miferable, by having recourfe to 
the tribunals of juftice : Follow but our direction, 
and we will accommodate matters without any 
expence to either. If the rage of debate is too 
ftrong upon either party, they are remitted back 
for another day, in order that time may foften 
their tempers, ‘and produce a reconciliation. They 
are thus fent for twice or thrice; if their folly 


. happens to be incurable, they are permitted to go 


to. law, be as we eve up to amputation, fuch 
members 
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meipbers as cannot be cured by art, juftice i is 
permitted té take its courfe.. 


‘Te is unneceffary to make here long declama- 
tions, or calculate what fociety would fave, were 
this law adopted. I am fenfible, that the man 
who advifes any reformation, only ferves to make 
himfelf ridigulous.. What! mankind will be apt 


to fay, adopt the cuftoms of countries that have 


not fo much real liberty as our own, our prefent 


. cuftoms what are they to any man; we are very 
happy under them! ‘This muft be a very pleafant 
fellow, who attempts to make us happier than we. 


already are! Does he not know that abufes are 
the patrimony of a great part of the nation. Why 
deprive us of a malady by which fuch numbers 
find their account, . This I muff own is an argu- 
ment to which I have nothing to reply. 


‘What numberlefs favings might there not be 
made i in both arts and commerce, particularly in 


the liberty of exercifing trade, without the necef- 


fary prerequifites of freedom ! Such ufelefs obftruc- 
tions have crept into every ftate, from a fpirit of 
monopoly, a narrow felfith fpirit of gain, with- 
out the leaft attention to general fociety. Such a 
clog upon induftry frequently drives the poor from 
labour, and reduces them, by degrees, to a ftate 


of hopelefs indigence. We have already a more © 


than fufficient repugnance to labour ; we thould 
: by 
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by no means encreafe the obftacles, or make ex- 
cufes in a ftate for idlenefs. Such faults have 
ever crept into a ftate, under Wrong or needy ad- . 
miniftrations. 


Exclufive of the mafters, there are numberlefs 
faulty expences among the workmen ; clubs, gar- 
nifhes, freedoms, and fuch like impofitions, which 
are not too minute even for law to take notice of, 
and which fhould be abolithed without mercy, 
fince they are ever the inlets to excefs and idle- 
nefs, and are the parent of all thofe outrages 
which naturally fall upon the more ufeful part of 
fociety. In the towns and countries I have feen, 
I never faw a city or a village yet, whofe miferies 
were not in proportion to the number of its pub- 
lic houfes. In Rotterdam, you may go through 
eight or ten ftreets without finding a public houfe. 
In Antwerp, almoft every fecond houfe feems an 
alehoufe. In the one city, all wears the appear- 
ance of happinefs and warm affluence; in the 
other, the young fellows walk about the ftreets 
in fhabby finery, their fathers fit at the door 
derning or knitting ftockings, while their ports 
are filled with dunghills. 


Alehoufes are ever an occafion of debauchery and 
excefs, and either in a religious or political light, 
it would be our higheft intereft to have the greateft 
part of them fupprefied. They fhould be put un- 
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der laws of not continuing open beyond a certain 
hous, and harbouring only proper Scie Thefe 
rules, it may be faid, will diminifh the neceflary 
taxes; but this is falfe reafoning, fince what was 
confumed in debauchery abroad, would, if fuch 
a regulation took place, be more juftly, and per- 
haps, more equitably for the workman’s family, 
fpent at home ; and this cheaper to them, and 
without lofs of time. On the other hand, our 
alehoufes being ever open, interrupt bufinefs; the 
workman is never certain who frequents them, 
nor can the mafter be fure of having what was 
begun, finithed at the convenient time. 


An habit of frugality among the lower orders 


of mankind is much more beneficial to fociety 


than the unrefleGting might imagine. The pawn- 
broker, the attorney, and other pefts of fociety, 
might, by proper management, be turned into 


ferviceable members ; > and, were their trades 


abolifhed, it is poffible the fame avarice that con- 
duds the one, or the fame chicanery that charac- 
- terizes the other, m might, by proper regulations, 
be converted into frugality, and commendable 
prudence. 


| But fome have made the eulogium of luxury, 
ave reprefented i it as the natural confequence of 
every country that is become rich. Did we not 
employ our. aA eeienay wealth in fuperfluities, 
‘fay 
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fay they, what other means would there be to em- 
ploy it in? To which it may be anfwered, If 
frugality were eftablifhed in the ftate, if our 
expences were laid out rather in the neceflaries. 
than the fuperfluities of life, there might be fewer 
wants,-and even fewer pleafures, but in&nitely 
more happinefs. The rich and the great would 
be better able to fatisfy their creditors; they would 
be better able to marry their children, and, in- 
ftead of one marriage at prefent, there might 

be pice if Upebare ulations took place. ) 


| The imaginary calls of vanity, which i in reality 
contribute nothing to our real felicity, would not 
then be attended to, while the real calls of na- 
ture might he always and univerfally fupplied. 
The difference of employment in the fubje& is 
what, in reality, produces the good of fociety. - 


If the fubje&t be engaged in providing only the 
_ luxuries, the ‘neceflaries muft be deficient in pro- 


portion. If neglecting the produce of cur own 
country, our minds are fet upon the produétions 
of another, we encreafe our wants, but not our 
means ; and every new. imported delicacy for our. 
tables, or ornament in our equipages is a tax upoa 
the poor. | 


The true intereft of every government is to 
cultivate the neceffaries, by which is always meant 
every happinefg our own country. can produce; 
and fupprefs all the luxuries, by which is meant, 
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on the other hand, every happinefs imported from 
abroad. Commerce bas therefore its bounds ; and 
every new import, inftead of encouragement, 
fhould be firft examined whether it be conducive 
to the intereft of fociety. ~ 


ais the many publications with which the 
‘prefs is every day burthened, I have often won- 
dered why we never had, as in other countries, 
an CEconomical Journal, which might at once 
direct to all the ufeful difcoveries in other coun- 
tries, and fpread thofe of our own. As other 
journals ferve to amufe the learned, or what is 
more often the cafe, to make them quarrel, 
while they only ferve to give us the biftory of the 
mifchievous world, for fo I call -our warriors ; or 
the idle world, for fo may the learned be called; 
they never trouble their heads about the moft ufe- 
ful part of mankind, our peafants and our arti- 
zans ; were fuch a work carried into execution 
with proper management and juft direction, it 
might ferve as a repofitory for every ufeful improve- 
ment, and increafe that knowledge which learning 
often ferves to confound. 


Sweden feems the only country where the fci- 
ence of oeconomy feems to have fixed its empire. 
In other countries, it is cultivated only by a few 
outs: or by focieties which have not received 

. fufficient 
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fufficient fanCtion to become compleatly wleful 5 bug 
here there is founded a royal academy, deftined to 


this purpofe only, compofed ‘of the moft learned 


and powerful members of the fate ;-an academy 
which declines every thing which only terminates 
in amufement, erudition or curiofity, and admits 
only of obfervations tending to illuftrate hufbandry, 
agriculture, and every real phyfical improvement. 
In this country nothing is left to private rapacity, 
but every improvement is immediately diffufed, 
and its inventor immediately recompenfed by the 
ftate. Happy were it fo in other countries; by 
this means every. impoftor would be prevented. 
from ruining or deceiving the publick with pre- 
tended difcoveries or noftrums, and every real in- 
ventor would not, by this means, fuffer the in- 
conveniences of fufpicion. : 


In thort, true ceconomy, equally unknown to the 
prodigal and avaricious, feems to be a juft mean 
between both extremes; and to a tranfgreffion of 
this, at prefent decried virtue, it is that we are toat- 
tribute a great part of the evils which infeft fociety. 
A tafte for fuperfluity, amufement, and pleafure 
bring effeminacy, idlenefs, and expence in their 
train. But a thirft of riches is always proportioned 
to our debauchery, and the greateft prodigal is too 
frequently found to be the greateft mifer ; fo that 


the vices which feem the mof oppofite, are fre- 
i | quently 
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quently found to produce each other; and, te 


avoid both, it is only neceflary to be frugal. 


é 
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CARCE a-day paffes ia which we do not 
ede: compliments paid to Dryden, Pope, 
and other-writers: of the laft age, while not 2 
month comes forward ‘that is not loaded with ins 
vective againft the writers of this. Strange, that 


Our critics Mould be fond of giving their favours to 


thofé who are ‘infeafiblé of the ‘obligation, and 
their diflike to théfe who, of all mankind, are 


mok: ape te retaliate ps vayurye 


even ieaae toa: srekae writers had not eats 
smeyit with their predeceflors, it would be palitic 
to vfecthem with cezomony. | Every compliment 
paid them would be more agreeable, in proportion 
as they leaft deferved it. Tell a lady with an hand- 
fome face that fhe is pretty, fhe only. thinke it her 
duei; it is what fhe has heard a thoufand times be~ 
fore from: othefs, ‘and difregards the compliment ; 
but affuré a lady,: the cut of whofe vifage is fome- 
thing more plain, that fhe looks killing to-day, fhe 
inftantly bridles up and feels the force of the well- 
timed: flattery the yiliole day-after. . Compliments 


which. we think are; deferved, wa only accept, as 


igi indifference ; but thofe which confcience 
3 L informs 
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informs us we do not merit, we receive with the 
: fame gratitude that we do favours given away. 


Our gentlemen, however, who prefide at the 
diftribution of literary.fame, feem refolyed to part 
with praife neither from motives of juftice, or ge- 
nerofity ; one would think, when they take -pen 
in hand, that it was only to blot reputations, and 
to put their feals to the pacquet which configns 
erry new-born effort to oblivion. 


Yet, notwithftanding the. republic of . letters 
hangs at prefent fo feebly together ; though thofe 
friendfhips which once promoted literary fame 
feem now to be difcontinued’; though every writer 
who now draws the quill feems to aim at profit, 
as well as applaufe, many among. them are pro- 
bably laying in ftores for immortality, and are pro~ 
vided with a fufficient Rock of peta to laft 
the whole j journey. 


As I was indulging thefe refleions, i in. order te 
eke out the prefent page, I could not avoid pur- 
fuing the metaphor, of going a journey, in my ima» 
gination, and. formed the following Refverie toe 
wild for allegory, and too regular for a dream. - 


I fancied myfelf placed in .the yard of a large 
inn, in which there were an infinite number of 
waggons and ftage coaches, attended by-fellows 

who. 
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who either invited the company to take their 
piaces, or were bufied in packing. their baggageg 
Fach vehicle had its infcription, fhewing’ the 
place of its deftination..-On one I could read, 
The pleafure fiage-coach ; on another, The waggon 
of induftry ; on’ a third, The vgnity. whim; and 
on a fourth, The landay of riches.- I had fome 
inclination to ftep into each of thefe,one after ano- 
ther ; but I know not by what means I paffed them 
by, and at laft fixed my eye upon a {mall carriage, 
Berlin fafhion, which feemed the moft convenient 
vehicle at .a diftance in the world ; and, upon my 
nearer approach, found it to be The fame machine. 


_ I inftantly made up to the coachman, whom I 
found to be an affable and feemingly good-natured 
fellow. He informed me, that he had but a few 
days ago returned from the temple of fame, to 
which he had been carrying Addifon, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, Congreve, and Colley Cibber. That they 
made but indifferent company by the way, 


and that he once or twice was going to empty his 


berlin of the whole cargo: however, fays he, I 


got them all fafe home, with no other damage 


than a black eye, which Colley gave Mr. Pope, 


_and am now returned for another coachful. <* If 


6* that be all, friend, faid I, and if you are in 
<¢ want of company, I’ll make one with all my 
‘¢ heart. Open the door; I hope the machine 
‘§ rides eafy.”’ §* Oh! for that, fir, extremely 

L 2 : “© eafy.”” 
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cexty.? But ftifl keeping the door fhut, and 
-@goafuring me with his eye, ‘* Pray, fir, have you 
‘$ sio luggage? You fee to be a good-natured 
‘s fort of a gentleman.; but I don’t find you have. 
* got-any luggage, and I never permit arty to 
<b tyavel with me but fuch'as have fomething 
 gahudble to pay. for cdach-hise.”” Examining my 
pockets, I own I was ‘not a little. difconcerted at: 
this unexpected rebuffs but confidering that I car~ 
ried a number of the Bee under my arm, 1] -was 


— gefolved to open it in his eyes, and dazzle him - 


with the fpfendor of the page. He read the title 
and cofitents, howtver, without any emotion; 
and affured me he had never heard of it before. 
4 In ‘fhort, friend, faid he, now lofing -all his 
¢ former refpect, you muft not come in. I ex- 
&s pect better pafferigers ¢ But, as you feem an 
t’hurmlefs creatusé, perhaps, if there be room 
«© teft, I may let you ride a while for charity.” 


‘I now took my ftand by the coachman .at the 
door, ‘and fince I could not command a feat, was 
refolved to be as ufefal as poffible, and earn by my 
affiduity, what I could not by my merit. 


The next that prefented for a place, was 2 
moft whimfical figure indeed. He was hung 
found with papers of his own compofing, not un- 

like thofe who fing ballads in the ftreets, and came 
dancing up to the door with all the confidence of 
: inftant 
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inftant admittance.. The valubility of his motion 
and :addrefs.prevented my being able to read more 
pf this cargo than the word InfpeCtor, which wa» 
written in great. letters atthe top.of fome of the 
papers, He opened the coach-door himfelf withe 
out amy ceremony, .and was. juft flipping in 
when the coachman,--with .as little ceremony, 


pulled him back. Our figure feemed perfeétly an- 


Gty at ths repulfe, and demanded gentleman's 
fatisfaction. .,.¢* Lord, fir! replied the. ‘Coachman, 


S$ anftead of proper luggage, by.your bulk you 


of feerp lgaded fora Weft-Indiavoyage. -You.are 
# big sepough, -with all your- papers, to -craek 
AS twenty flage- enaches.,.: Excufe me, -indegd,. fix 


| :for you muft not enter.” | Our figure. now: be- 


qab to expoftulate; he aflured ‘the coachman, 

-that though his haggage Seemed fo,. bulky,- it was 
perfedtly tight, and shat,he awpould. be contented 
with the {mallet corner of rqom.. But Jehu was 
MAanibie, and the, carsigs, of. the.infpecors was 
-fent to dance back again), with all his papers flut- 
tering in the wind. -We expefted.to hawe .no 
diore trouble .from. this. quarter, when, in a few 
ynunutes, the fame: figure bhanged jhis appearance, 
Uslee: harlequin, upon tibaflage, and with: the fame 
-camhdehce again ‘made his-epproaches, dseffed in 
lads, cand: carrying hathing, but a nofegay. Upon 


' yoshing néar,: wane ‘tiofegay.to the coach-— 


:aman’s. nefesgrafped tise ibrafs, and feemed:now 
— ‘te senter.chy .iolence,: .1. found : the 
: L 3 ftruggle © 
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ftrugele foon begin to grow hot, and the coach- 
man, who was a little old, unable to continue 


the conteft, fo, in order to ingratiate myfelf, I 


ftept in to his affiftance, and our united efforts 


fent our literary Proteus, though worfted, uncon- 


quered ftill, ‘clear off, dancing a HEeeee: and 
eoiclling to his own neces): 


- The perfon who after him appeared as candi- 
date for aplace in the ftage, came up with an 
air.not quite fo confident, but fomewhat how- 
ever theatrical; and, inftead of entering, made 
the coachman a very low bow, which the other 
returned, and defired to-fee his baggage; upon 
which he inftantly produced fome farces, a tra- 
gedy, and other mifcellany produ@tions. The 
coachman, cafting his eye upon the cargoe, af- 
fared him, at prefent he-could not poffibly havea 
‘place, but hoped in time he might afpire to one, 
ashe feemed to have read in the book of nature, 
without a careful perufal of which none ever 
_ found entrance at the temple-of fame. ‘* What, 
“46 (replied the difappointed poet) fhall my tragedy, 
‘66 in which-I have vindicated the caufe of. liberty 
46 and: virtue !”-——«* Follow nature, (returned 
‘6¢ the other) and never expect to find lafting 
‘$* fame by topics which only pleafe from their 
© popularity... Had you been firft in the caufe of 
“6 freedom, or praifed .in vistue.more than an 
<6 empty Name, it is pothble you might have 

| : ‘s pained 


' 
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«© gained admittance; but at prefent I beg, fir, 


’ © you. -will, Aland. afide for another ieee 


<< whom I fee approaching.” ' 


- This was a very grave perfonage, whom at 


fome. diftanoe I toak for one of the moft referveds 
and eyen difagreeable figures I had feen ; but a9 
he. approached, his. appearance improved, and 
when I could diftinguith -him thoroughly, -I :per- 


eeived, that, in fpite of the feverity of his-browy 


he had one of the moft good-natured countenances 
that could be imagined. Upon coming to open 
the Rage door, he lifted a parcel of folios into: 


_ the feat before him, but our inquifitorial ‘eaach- 


sais at.once fhoved them out again. “* What, 

** not take in my diGionary ! exclaimed the other 
‘* in a rage.” ‘¢ Be patient, fir, (replyed the 
¢* cpachman) I- have drove. a coach, man and 
‘6 boy, thefe two thoufand years ; but I do not 
<¢. remember to have carried above one diGiatary 


‘6¢ during the whole. time. That little book 


‘¢ which I perceive. peeping from one of your 
‘© pockets, may I prefume to afk what it con- 
&¢ tains??? “ A mere trifle, (replied the author) 
‘© it is called the Rambler.” . ‘* The Rambler] 
‘© (fays the coachman) I beg,. fir, you'll take 
s¢ your place; I have heard our ladies in the 
‘* court of Apollo frequently mention it with 
‘¢ rapture; and-‘Clio, who happens to be a little 
<< prave, has been heard to prefer it to the 
: L4 ‘¢ Spetator 5 
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¢¢ \Spedtator ; ‘though others chave obferted, that 
‘© thd+-reflections; . by being: rbfiatd, 2! Fometimes | 


‘© become minute.’ 0 iene tn ei a ea 


 This'prave gentleman was fearcesfeated; when 
ahother, whofe ‘appearance ‘was ‘fohrerhing. more 
modem, feerhed Willing to enter, ‘yet-afpadl -to 
dfk; He-warried ‘in ‘his hand a bundle ofipfiays, 
ef which the -codehwsah . Was scurious :enolgh cee 
enquife ‘the contents: ** Thefe (replied the 
‘¢ogentleman) are rhapfodids .againit the religion 
‘© of miycountry.” * And: how can you expect 
$*''to epme iketo ty ‘coach, after! thus chufing the 
‘¢:eprong fide ‘of the ‘queftion.”’.! ““oAg,::bat ‘TF - 
s*. ary rizht (replied the other:;) and %f you give 
6 igre feave, I ‘fhall’ in .a few: minutes ftate the 
6S arbument.”.. ‘¢ Right -or-’wrong (faid ‘the 
© couchman) he ‘who | difturbs ‘religion, is 44 
¢ bloekhead, ard ‘he fall ‘nevert?avel in a'coach 
& of nine.” - *< If then (fad the! -gentletaari, 
& mufteting up ‘all his ‘couragey ‘if Path ‘not: td 
‘ Have admittance as' an effayift, 1 hope'l thall 
¢* not’ be repulfed as an hiftorian ;'the laft volame 
‘< of: my hiftory met -with applaufé.”” “* Yes, 
<< (replied: che coachnian) ‘but E have heard only 
& the! Spt Arf -approved at. 'thé ‘temple ‘of fame ; 
ard as I: fee you “have it about : "you, enter 
<* without ‘further | cettitiohy. #. My: attention 
was now diverted to: ‘a crowd, ohio: ‘were ‘pufhing 
Lahey —— that fecimed inote inclined tothe 
4 fiage 
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ylage cinch: of riches; but by their means he was 


driven forward :to ithe faeme machine, which, bey 


however, feemed heartily to. defpife. Impelled) 
however, by their follicitations, he ‘fteps up, 
toririftring’ a> voluminous hiffory, and demehd- 
ing: admittance. °° Sir, I shawe : formerly : beard 
your ndnsé mentioned: {fays “he coachman}, bet 
46-mever vas ian: chifteridn. -Is. there -no ether 
4° work ‘upon: which --you..may: claim. a ‘place 2” 
¥<:Ndne, replied the other, except a romance 5 
<<‘but thls ds ‘a ‘work’ of ‘too trifling’a Mature to 
claim future attention.’® °< Y'ou miftake (faps the 
“6 isquificer)* a well-written’ romarice is no’ fach 
¥< eafy tat ‘as ‘is generally imagineds ‘Trenen 
<‘ber formetly'to havé’ éarried' Cervantes. dnd Set 
<¢ prais, and if you think fit, ‘you may enter.” 
Upon our three' literary travellers coming into the 
fame coach, I liftened attentively to hear what 
might be the converfation that paffed upon this 
extraordinary to¢cafion ; when; inftead of a greeable 
or entertaining, dialogue, I found them grumbling 
at each other, and each feemeéd difcontented with 
his companions, Strange! thought I to myfelf, 
that? they who are-thus born-to -entlighten the 
world, -, fhould: ftill - preferve the narrow prejy- 
dices of childhood, and, by difagresing, make 
eyen the . higheft. merit. ridicylous.. Were the 
Jearned and .the wife to unite againft the dunces of 
fociety, inftead of fometimes fiding into oppofite 
parties with them, they might throw a luftre 
: upon 
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upon each other’s reputation, and teach every 
rank of fubordinate merit, if . not:to sere ae 
leaft not to avow diflike. fsegee 2 


In the midft of thefe refletions; I perceived 
the coachman, unmindful of me, had now mounted 
the box... Several were approsching to:.be taken 
in, whofe pretenfions I was fenfible: were very 


juft, I therefore defired him to ftop,. and take ifr 


more paflengers ; but he replied, as he had now 
_ gnounted the box, it would -be improper to come 
down; but that he fhould take them.all, one, ab 
ter the other, when he: fhould. return. So he 
drove away, and, for my{clf, as -1 could not get 
in; I mounted behind, in order to hear the cone 
verfation on the way. 
{ To be continued.’} 





A Word or two on the late Fares, 
? Capes 
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UST as I had expefted, ‘before I faw this 
farce, I found it, formed on too narrow a plan 


to afford a pleafing variety. The famenefs of the © 


humour in every fcene could not at laft fail of 
. being difagreeable. The poor, affecting the 
manners of the rich, might be carried on thro’ 

one 
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one charaGter or two at the moft, with great 


propriety; but to have almeft every perfonage on 
the feene almoft of-the fame chara@ter,' and re- 


fiecting the follies of each other, was unartful in 
the poet to the laft aoe | 


- "Fhe: fcene was alfo almoft a. scxtanatoh of 
the fame abfurdity ; and my Lord Duke: and Sir 


_Harry (two footmen who affume thefe chara@ters) 


have nothing elfe to do but to talk like their 
mafters, and are only introduced to fpeak, and 
to fhew themfelves. Thus, as ‘there isa fame- 
riefs of character, there is a barrennefs of inci- 


dent, which, by a very fmall thare of address,’ the 


poet might have eafily avoided. © ~ ant i 


“ From a conformity to-critic rules, which, per- 


haps, on the whole, have done thore harm thaa > 
. good, our author has facrificed all the vivacity of \ 


the dialogue to nature ;- and though he makes his 
characters talk like fervants, they’ are feldom 
abfurd enough, or lively enough, to make us 
merry. ‘Though he is always abort; sad ets 
sens to be humorous. : 


The fatire was well intended, ‘if we regard it 
' as being mafters ourfelves; but, probably, a phi- 


lofopher would rejoice in ‘that liberty which 
Englifhmen give their domeftics; and, for my 


own part, I. cannot avoid pane Lae at’ the 


ss : happinefs 


one 
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happinefs of thef poor :creatures, who, in fome 
meafura, contribute to ming, The Athenians, 
the fpoliteft ead: /beft-natured -.peeple upen earth; 
were the kindeft to their flaves.;. and if ,a perfon 
may judge, who has feen the world, our Englifa 
fervants are the beft treated, becaufe the generality 
of our Englith, genifemen, are the politett under 
the fun... Se, oS fa 


;, Bat .not to lift. my fecble. voice among, the aks 


of crities, who, probably, have no other occypar 


tion but that of cutting -up- every thing new. I. 


muft.own, there are one or two {cenes that are 
fine: fatire, and. fufficiently ‘humorous; particur 


larly the firft i interview, between the:two footmen, - 


which, at once, ridicules the manners of. the 
great, and the abfurdity of their imitators. 
_ Whatever defects there might be in .the com- 
pofition, there were ‘none «iin, -the aGtion,; jin. bib 
the ,poyfoymexs thewed mipre {humour than.I had 
Fancied...them,j-capable .ef.. Mr. “Palmer. and, Mn. 
King.were estirely -what they Hefired -te' repre- 
fent;' and. Mrs. Clive (but what. need I talk. of 
ber, fince, without: the Jeaft. exaggeration, fhe has 
more true humour than any. aétor or.dérefs upan 
the Englith or any other ftage I have feen 3) fhe, 
I fay,rdid-the part-all: thei jufticesit-wes' capable of. 
And, upen. the: whole, a farce, -which. has only 
this .to recommemd it, ¢bat the! author took his 
pian from the: volume of nature, by the {prighthy 
‘manner in which: it: was: perfonmed, i was, for ape 
tught,..a tolerable entertainment. Thus much 
may 
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fnay be faid- in its vindication, that people of fathion: 
feemed more ‘pleafed in ‘the reprefentation than” 
the fubordinate ranks of peepley 


er ve te 
“ ° ' 
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‘VERY age feems to have its favourite pur- 
..# fuits, which ferve to amule the idle, and re- 
lieve the attention of the induftrious. Happy the 
man who is born excellent in the purfit in yogues 
and whofe genius feepis. adapted te she; times he 
lives in How many do. we fee, who might have 
excelled in. arts or {ciences, and: who feem fur- 
nithed with talents equal to the greateft difcoveries, 
bad the road not been already beaten by. theig 
predeceffors, and nothing left for them, except 
trifles to difcover, while others, of very moderate 
abilities, become famous, becaufe happening to be 
firft in the reigning purfuit. | 
Thus, at the renewal of letters in Europe, the 
tafte was not.to compofe new books, but to com- 
ment on the old ones. - It was not to be expected 
that new books fhould be. written, when there 
were fo many of.the Ancients, either not known, 
or not underftood. It was not reafonable to at- 
tempt new conquefts, while they had fuch am 


 extenfive region lying wafte fos want of cultivar 


tion. At that period, criticifm and erudition 
were the reigning ftudies of the times; and hg, 
who had only an inventive genius, might have 

: languifhed 
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languifhed in hopelefs obfcurity. When the 
writers of antiquity were fufficiently explained 
and known, the learned fet about imitating them : 
From hence proceeded the number of latin ora- 
tors, poets and hiftorians, in the teigns of Clement 
the feventh, and Alexander the fixth. This paf- 
fion. for antiquity lafted for many years, to the 
utter exclufion of every other purfuit, til] fome 
began to find, that thofe works which were imi- 
tated from nature, were more like the writings of 
antiquity, than even thofe writfen in exprefs imi- 
tation. It was then modern language began to 
be cultivated with affiduity, and our poets and 
orators poured forth their wonders upon the world. 
- As writers become more numerous, it is natural 
for readers to become more indolent ; from whence 
muft neceffarily arife a defire of attaining know- 
ledge with the greateft poffible eafe. No fcience 
or art offers its inftruction and amufement in fo ob- 
vious a manner as ftatuary and painting. From 
hence we fee, that a defire of cultivating thofe arts 
penerally attends the decline of fcience. Thus the 
fineft ftatues, and the moft beautiful paintings of 
antiquity preceded but a little the abfolute decay 
of every other f{cience. The ftatues of Antoninus, 
Comodus, and their cotemporaries, are the fineft 
- productions of the chiffel, and appeared but juft 
before learning was deftroyed by comment, Ste: 
cifm, and barbarous invafions. 

What happened in Rome may probably be the 
cafe with'us at home. Oar nobility are now more 
| folicitous 
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folicitous in patronizing painters and fculptors than 
thofe of any other polite prefeffion ; and from the 
lord, who has his gallery, down to the ’prentice, 
who has his twopeany copper-plate, all are admirers 
of this art. The great, by their carefles, feem in- 
fenfible to all ather merit but that of the pencil ; 
and thé vulgar buy every book rather from the ex- 
cellence of the {culptor than the writer. 

How happy were it now, if men of real fel | 
lence in that profeffion were to arife! Were the 
painters of Italy now to appear, who once wan- 
dered like beggars from one city to another, and 
produce their almoft breathing figures, what re~ 
wards might they not expect! But many of them — 
lived without rewards, and therefore rewards alone 


will never produce their equals. Wehaveoften — 


found the great exert themfelves not only without 
promotion, but in fpite of oppofition. © We have 
found them flourifhing, like medicinal plants, in a 
region of favagenefs and barbarity,.their excellence 
unknown, and their virtues unheeded. 

They. who have feen the paintings of Cara- 
vagio are fenfible of the furprifing impreffion they 
make ; bold, {welling, terrible to the laft degree ; 
all feem animated, and {peaks him among. the 
foremoft of his profeffion ; yet this man’s fortune 


and his fame feemed ever in oppofition to each 
‘other. 


, Unknowing how to ‘flatter the great, fe. was 

driven from city to city in the utmoft indigence, 

and might truly be faid to paint for his bread. 
Having 
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: Having one day infulted a perfon of diftindtion,. 
whio refufed.to:pay him all the refpe& which’ he: 
thought his due, he was obliged to leave Rome,. 
_ gnd travel'on foot, his ufual. method: of going his 
journeys down ‘into the country, -without either 
money or friends'to fubfift him, © =: + 

- After he had travelled in this dianher as tong as 
his ftrength: would permit, faint with famine and 
fatigue, he at laft called at an obfcure inn ‘by’ the 
way fide. The hoft knew, by the appearance of 
his: gueft, his indifferent circumftances,: and res 
fufed to furnith him a ‘dinner ae previous 
payment. : . a, 
> As Caravagio ‘was ‘entirely deftitute of money; 
he took down the inkeeper’s fign, and painted it 
anew for his dinner: 

- Thus refrefhed; ‘he procéeded- on ‘his joutney! 
and left the innkeeper not ‘quite fatisfied* with this 
methoil ‘of: payment. Some cottipkny of diftinétion, 
however,;- ¢oming feon after, and ftruck with — 
_ the beauty of the new fign, bought-it. at: an ad- 

‘vanced price, and aftonifhed the innkeeper with 
their generofity ; he was -refolved, therefore, to 
get as many figns as poffible drawn "by the: fame 
artift, as he found: he could fel’ them:-to good ad- 
vantage ; and accordingly fet out after Caravadgio, 
_ .in order to bring him back. - It was night-fall” be~ 
fore he came up to the place, where the unfortu- 
nate Caravagio: lay’ dead by the road ides ‘over- 
come by ves Seal and a ee . 
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5 few fubjea&s are more interefting 


. to Saciety,. fo few haye been more 
frequently:ywrittes.upon, tka the 
Mn cducation of yquth.: Yetis it aot 

ieee 2 little {urptizing, that it Shoulj 
have. been treated almoft by all -in.a deslamatory 
ganner?, They have infifted ‘largely on the ad- 
vantages that *refule from it, both to, ti® in- 
dividwaliand ta, fociety, vand fave expatiated in 
Lina M the 
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the praife of what none have ever ‘been fo hardy 
as to call in queftion. = *. 


‘Inftead of giving us fine, but empty harangues, 
upon this fubje&, inftead of indulging each his. 
particular and whimfical fyftems, it had been 
much “bétter if ‘the writers on this fubjeé& had 
- treated it in a more {cientific manner, repreffed all 
the fallies of imagination, and given us the refule 
of their obfervations with didactic fimplicity. 
Upon this fubject, the fmalleft errors are of the 
moft dangerous ‘confequence 3 and the author 
fhould ‘venture the imputation of ‘fupidity upon 2 
topic, where hid flighteft deviations may tend ta to 
nee the rifing generation. - - e 


I fhall, therefore; throw out a few thoughts _ 
upon this fubje&, which have not been attended 
to by. otheis, and ‘fhalt difmifs' al attempts ta. 
pleafe, while I ftudy only inftru€tion. 


‘The manner in which oir youth of London 
are at prefent educated is, fome in free Schools i in 
the city, but. che -far: greater: number i in. ' boarding 
_ fchools about town. The parent jaftly confults 
the health of ‘his:child, ahd nds: ar education in 
the country tends ‘to promote. this, much more - 
than a continuance:in towh. ©~This -far they ‘aré 
right; if there -weré @-pofibility of-having even . 
our free - {choels~ ce ‘a Bittle: aut of town, it 

would 
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would cestainly. conduce to the health and vigour 
ef, perhaps, the mind, as well as the body. It 
- may be thought whimdfical, but it is truth; I have 
found by experience, that they, who have fpent 
all their lives in cities, contract not only an 
= of habit, but even of thinking. 


-. But ehen 1 have faid, ‘that. the boating fchools 
are preferable to free fchools, as being in the 
country, this is certainly the only advantage I 
can allow them, otherwife it is impoffible to con- 
ceive the ignorance of thofe who take upon them 
the important truft of education. Js any man 
unfit for any of the profeflions; he finds’ hig 
laft refource in fetting up fchool. Do any become 
bankrupts in trade. They ftill fet up a boarding 
{choo}, and drive a trade this way, when all 
others fail: Nay, I have been told of butchers 
and barbers, who have turned fchoolmafters; 
and more furprifing ftill, made fortunes in their 
new profeffion. 


Could we think ourfelves in a country of civi- 
lized people; could it be conceived that we have 
any regard for pofterity, when fuch are permitted 
‘to take the charge of the morals, genius and health 
of thofe dear little pledges, who may one day be 
the guardians of the liberties of Europe, and who 
may ferve as the honour and bulwark of" their 
aged parents? . Ihe care of -our children, is. it 

M 2 | below 
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below the ‘ftate? is it fit to indulpe the caprice of 
the ignorant with the difpofal of ‘their children in 
this ‘particular? For'the fbate to take the ‘charge 
of all its children, as in Perfia or Sparta, mighe 
at prefent be inconvenient; but futely, with 
great eafe, it might caftan eye to their ipftru&tors. 
Of all members of fociety, Ido not know a more 
sifeful, or amore hondurable‘one, than a {chool- 
miafter ; at the-fame time that 1 do not fee any 
more generally defpifed, or whofe talents ase fo 
ill rewarded. 


, Were the falaries of fchool mafters to be aug- 
mnented from a diminution of ufelefs fine cures, 
how might it tutn to the advantage of this 
people ;' a people whom, without flattery, I may, 
in other refpeéts, term the. wifeft and greateft 
epdn garth. . But. while 1 would reward the de- 
-ferving, I would difmifs thofe utterly unqualified 
for their employment: In fhort, 1 would. make 
the bufinefs of a fchool mafter every -way more 
refpectable, by encreafing their falaries, and ad- 

aun only men. of proper abilities. | | 
t. There. are already fehook mafters appointed, 
arid:they have fome {mall falaries; but, where at 
. «prefent. there-is. but .one fchool ‘mafter appointed, — 
there fhould at lesft_be two; ‘and wherever the 
falary.is at prefent twenty pounds, “it fhould be-as 
hundred. Do we ‘give immodetate - -benefices 
e to 
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to thafe: who indrugt ourfelves, and, fhall we deny 
ayen fubfifience to thofe who inf our children. 


° Every member of focicty-fhould be paid. in propor- 


tion as he is neceflary ; and I will be bold enough 
to fay, that {chook mafters. in a fate, are more 
neceflary ‘than: chergymang as- children. ftand in 
more need of aad than their parents: 


Bat inftead. of this, as Tiave already obferved, 
we fend them to board in the country to the moft 
ignorant fet of men that can be imagined. But 
leat the igacrance of the mafter be not fufficient, 
the child is generally configned to the ufher. This 
is-generally {ome poor needy animal, little. {ype 
rior to a footmay either in learning of {pirit,-in- 
vited to his place by an advertifement, and kept 
there merely from his being of a complying difpo- 
tion, -and making the childern fond of him. 
Kou give your chijd to be educated te a flave, fays a 
philofopher to a rich man; ee - one faves 
you will then have bud. 3 : 


te were well, However: if saieale upon. fixing 
their children in one of thefe houfes, would exa- 
mine the abilities of the ufher.as well as the 
mafter; for, whatever they are told to the con- 
trary, the ufher is generally the pesfon. moft em- 
ployed in theireducation, If then, a gentleman, 


- upon putting out his fon to qne of thefe heufes, ° 


fees the uber diftegarded by the mafter,. he may 
M 3 depend. 
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depend upon it, that he is equally difregarded by 
the boys; the truth is, in fpite of all their en- 
deavours to pleafe, they are generally the laughing 
ftock of the fchool. Every trick is played upon 
the ufher; the oddity of his manners, his drefs, 
or his language, are a fund of eternal ridicule.; 
the mafter himfelf now and ‘then cannot avoid 
joining in the laugh, and the poor wretch, eter- 
nally refenting this ‘ill ufage, feems: to live ih a 
ftate of war with all the family. This is a very 
proper perfon, is it not, to give children a relith 
for learning? They muft efteem learning very 
much, when they fee its profeffors ufed with fuch 
eeremony. If the ufher be defpifed, the father 
mnay be affured his child will never be properly 
inftructed. 


But let me fuppofe, that there are fome {chools 
avithout thefe inconveniencies, where the mafter 
and yfhers are men of learning, repatation and 
affiduity. If there are to be found -fuch, they 
cannot be prized in a ftate fufficiently. A boy 
will learn more true wifdom in a public fchoo! in 
a year, than by a private education in five. It is 
‘not from mafters, but from their equals, youth 
‘Jearn a knowledge of the world ;_ the little tricks 
‘they play each other, the punifhment that fre- 
_ quently attends the commiffion, is.a-juft pi@ure 
‘of the great world, and all the ways of men are 
praCtifed in a public fchool in miniature. . It is 
: | : tr ues 


+ el 


\ 
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true, a child is early. made acquainted with fome 
vices ing, {chool, but it is better to know thefe 
when..a..boy,..than be- frft taught them when a 
man,. for. their novelty then may have irrefiftible 
charms. . 


, Ina public education, boys early learn tem- 
perance.; and ifthe parents and friends would give 
them lefs money upon their. ufwal vifits, it would 
be much to their advantage, fince it may juftly be 
faid, that a great part of their diforders arife from 
furfeit, Plus occidit gula quam gigdius. And now I 
am come;to the.article of health, it may not be 
ami(s, to obferye,. that Mr. Locke, and fome 
others, have. advifed that children fhould be inured 
to cold, to fatigue, and hardfhip, from their 


youth ; but Mr. Locke was but an indifferent 


phyfician. Habit, I grant, has great influence 
over our conftitutions, but we have not precife 


. ideas upon this fubject. - : hea, ae cH 


| We know, that among favages, and even 
among our peafants, there are found children 
born with fuch conftitutions, that they crofs ri- 


vers by fwimming, endure cold, thirft, hunger, 


and want of fleep, to a furprizing degree ; that 
when they happen to fall fick, they are cured 


- without the help of medicine, by nature alone. 


Such examples are adduced to perfuade us to imi- 


tate their manner -of “education, and accuftom | 


M 4 ourfelves 
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Sutfelves ‘betinidd ' fupport the fame Pitigtea) 
But had the? gentlertien: confidered! -firkt!:- ‘thal 
| thofé: Aivages 'dnd peafants are gener#ly noe 
long lived as they who have led:'a more indolent 
life: Secondly, that the more laborious the life 
is, the Jefs populous is the country. Had they 
cbnfidéred, that whit phyficiany eal. thé ge 
wite, by fatigue ‘and labour, beconte ‘righ, aad 
thus dnticipate old dg. That He famber whs 
farvive thofe’ tude trials, bears 110 proportion ts 
thofe who di¢ in the experiment. Had thefé 
things been properly confidered, they woeld not 


have ‘this extolled an education begin’ ‘in'‘fatioue 


‘ghd hardfhips. Péter the Greats ' wiftitig td enuteé 
the childven of ‘hie feamen td ‘a life: of! Har@filp} 
vrdered that they fhould only drink fea water, 
bat they: eee all oe a the ex- 
Pore 


, . Z ‘ - . 
‘ : é ere =5 eat ae 3 ead ") 


But while I would exclodé all unineceffary 1a: 
bours, yet ftill I would recommend temperance 


> dn the higheft degree. No luxurious difhes with 


high feafoning, nothing given children to: force 
an appetite, as little fugared or falted provifions as 
poffible, though never fo pleafing, ; ; but milk, 
morning and night, fhould be their conftant food, 
This diet would make them more healthy than 
any of thofe flops that are ufually cooked by the 
miftrefs of a boarding f{chool ; befides, it corrects 


any 


wee” 


joeee = — ™/ oa 
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any Confumptive “habits, ‘not’ ‘antreguentiy’ fect 
irairig® che ehitee of rar Hing? © te 2nd 7 
hi. ae 1 i 

As boys fnoukt be educated’ with & 
fo the firlt greateft efor that fhould’ be -taught 
them is, to admire frugality. “It is’ by the exer 
cif of thie vittue- alone, ‘they’ can ever axpedt t® 
be‘nftfa? membets of fociety: Gs ftuc, leurs 
Céntinualty repeated upon this fabjed, qnay nveke 
feme boys when they: grow up, nin into an ‘exe 
treme, and become miférs ; but it were well, had 
we more mifets than we have amongé us; T-know 
Few charaexs more tfeful in fociety, for’a: man’s 
having. a: larger‘or “frralter fhare -of - amiortey: lying 
afetefs. hy him, mo°'way- injures thé commont 
wealth ; fince, fhould every mifer now exhaut 
his ftores, this might make gold more plenty, but 
fe would not encreafe the commodities 6r plesfdres 
of lifes: they would: {if reinain- as ‘they’ afe “at 
préfeitt ; it matters not, theréfore, whéther mea 
ate fiiférs-or not;- if they be: anty frugal, “labot 
rious, and fill the tation they-have chofen. If 
they deny themfelves the: necdfaries of Hife, fo 
aa le a eae acl Sifts 


Latend, ‘bbretore, of romances, which ort 
young men of fpirit, whe gq thiowgh 4 variety of 
adventures, and-at lat conclude.a life-of diffipae 
tion, folly, and extravagance in riches and matrié 
mony, thérd fhould be fome men of wit employed — 

te 
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#, compela books. shat might, equally. intexeS the 
paffions of ow yauth,.,where Such; an, onemight 
be praifed for having refifted allurements when 


pung, and. how he at. laft became lord mayor ; 
iow he was married toa lady. of great fenfe, for- 
tune, and beauty ;-to. be as explicit as poffible, the 
ald; foxy .of Whittington, , were. big, cat: left out, 
might. be, more, ferviceable to the tender mind, 
than either Tom Jones, Joleph. Andrews, .or.an 
hundred, others, where frugality is the only good 
quality the hero is not poffeffed of. Were our 
{chagl-mafters, if agy of them have fenfe enough 
to daw.up:fuch a work, thus employed -it would 
be much more ferviceable.to, their. pupils hag _all 
the grammars and. icionaries they may _— 
om ten years: ; 
 Chiddven hould. aie be inftraGted ; in. the arts 
fou which ¢hey-. would:; afterwards draw. the 
greateft’ advantages. When the wonders of na- 
ture are never expofed to our view, we have no 
‘great defire to become acquainted: with thofe parts 
pf, learning which pretend to account for the phz- 
nomena. One of the ancients complains, that as 
foon as young men have left fchool, and are 
@bliged -to..converfe in the. world, they ‘fancy 
‘themfelves tranfported into a new region. Ut 
cum in ferum venerarint. exiftimgnt fe in alium ter- 
rum orbem delates. We fhould early, therefore, 
iain them in the experiments, if I may fo-ex- 
¢ | | prefs 
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prefs it, of knowledge, and leave to niaturtr age 
the accounting for the caufes. But, inftéad of 
that, when boys begin natural philofaphy in colr 
leges, they have not the leaf curiofity for thofe 
parts of the fcience which are propofed for their 
ainftruction ; they have never before feen the phar 
momena, and: confequently have no curiofity to 
learn the ‘yeafons. Might natural philofophy, 
therefore, be, made their paftime in {chool, by 
this. means it would in college become their amufe+ 
ment. 4 


In feveral of the machines now in ufe, there 
would be ample field both for inftru@ion and 
amufement ; the different forts of the phofpho- 
rus, the artificial pyrites, magnetifm, eleétricity, 
the experiments upon the rarefaction and weight 
of the air, and thofe upon elaftic bodies, might 
employ their idle hours, and none fhould be called 
_ from. play to fee fuch experiments byt. fuch as 
‘thought proper. At firft then it would be fuffi- 
cient if the inftruments, and the effe&s of their 
combination, were only fhewn; the caufes fhould 
be deferred to a maturer age, or to thofe times 
when natural curiofity prompts us to difcover the 
-wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world 
. as a fpetator ; when he is tired with wondering 
at all the novelties about him, and not till then, 
does he defire to be made acquainted with the 
¢aufes that create thofe wonders. 


» 


What 
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» What:.l: have-oblerved with regard to matural 


philofophy, 1 would. extend to every other frience 
whatoeyés; We fhould: teach them as many of 
the. -fai&s as were poffible, and defer the caufes 
uned they. femed, of themfelves defirous of know- 
ine them. A mind: thus leaving (chool, ftared 
with all. the fimple experiences. of . fcience, would 
be. the fiete(t in the world for the coNege courfes 
and though fuch a youth might. not appéar fe 
bright, or fo talkative, as thofe who had learned 
the real principles and caufes of fome of the fciences, 
yet.t he would make a wifer man, and would re- 
in a more lafting paffion for letters. than he whe 
‘was. early burdened with the difagreeable inftitu- 
tion of effect and caule. 


Jn hiftory, fuch ftories atone Ohoutd | be laid be- 
fore them as “might catch the imagination ; inftead 
of this, they are too frequently obliged to toil 
‘through the four empires, as they are called, 
‘where their memories are burdened by a number 
of difgufting names, that deftroy all their fature 
relifh for our beft hiftorians, who may ‘be termed 
| the trueft tedthers of wifdom. 


_ Every’ fpecies of flattery fhould be carefully 


avoided ; a boy who happens to fay’a fprightly 


thing is generally applauded fo much, that he 
- happens to continue a coxcomb fometimes all his 
life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and 


becomes 


7 
a 


ie 
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heconies ablockhead at twenty. Nurfes, footiieny, 
and-fuch, fhould thetefose be driven alway as .mugla 
as pofible.. I was even going to add, -that' the, 
mother herfelf fhould -ftiHe her pleafure, er. het 
vanity, when little mafter happens: ¢ fay aigeesdt 
or a frmart thing. Thofe modeft lubherly.i 


who feem to want fpirit, generally go through 


their -bufinefs with more gafe to shemélyesy ~and 
more fatisfation to their infisuctors. seh Situs 
' , . 

There has of bate: 2 Neegeeats appeased, 
who thinks the ftudy of rhetoric effential to a per- 
fe& education. ‘That bold male 2 Gloguences } which 
eften,. without pleafing,. f£onvinces, is. generally 
deftroyed. by -fuch inftitutions. Conyineing. clor 
quenge, however, is infinitely more ferviceablg 
to its pofleffor than the moft florid harangue or the 
moft pathetic tones that. can be imagined; and 
the manwho is thoroughly convinced himfelf who 
aanderftands his fubjeét, and the language ‘he’ fpeltks 
in, will be more apt to filence oppofition, +than‘he 
who ftudies the force of his periods, and fills our 
ears with founds, while onr minds are deffitute of 


conviction. 
ety. oe oot re 


It was reckoned the fault of the orAtord-4¢"the 
decline of the Roman empire, when they had 
been long inftruéted by shetorictans, : ‘that their 
periods were fo harmonibus, as ‘that: they could be 
fung as well as fpoken. What x ridicilous figure. 

mutt 
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muft ohe of thefe gentlemen cut, thas meafuring’ 


fyHables, and weighing words, when he fhould 
plead the caufe of his client! Two architects 
Were once candidates for the building a certain 
temple at Athens; the firft harangued the crowd 
very learnedly upon the different orders of archi~ 
te€ture, and fhewed them in what manner the 
temple fhould -be built; the other, who got up 


to fpeak after him, only ebferved, that what -his 


brother had fpoken he could do; 3 and thus he 
at once gained his caufe. 


: "Ty teach men to be orators, is little lefs than 
to teach them to be poets; and for my part, F 
Should have too great a regard’ for my child, 
to with himi a manor only in a bookfeller’s thop. 


* ‘Another paffion which the sceeat age is apt to - 


run into, is to make children learn all things; 
the languages, the {ciences, mufic, the exercifes, 


and painting. Thus the child foon becomes a 


talker in all, but a maffer in none. He thus ac- 
quires a fuperficial fondnefs for every thing, and 
ree thews his i eas when he attempts to ex- 


As as Ideliver n my aie without method or con- 
negtion, fo the reader muft not be furprized to find 
me once moreaddrefling. fchoolmafters on theprefent 

"method 


ee 


| bape saat ich with trifling - es which, 
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Methdd of ‘tex¢hing the ‘Ieatned languages; Whtioty 
is commonly by literal tranflations. ‘ I would-afi¢ 


’ fuch, if they were to travel a journey, whether 


thofe‘parts of ‘the road in‘which they found the 
greateft difficalties would no be moft’ ftrongly res 
themberéd * Boys; ‘who, ‘if’ 1’ may: continge thd 
alinfion;: gallop through one of the:ancients with 
the afiftance ofa tranflation; cah have but a-very 
flight. acquaintance either with the author-or his 
language. It is. by the exercifé of the mind 
alone that’a language is learned; but a literal 
tranflation, -on ‘the oppofite page, leaves no exers 
cife for. the: memory ‘at:all.. The: boy :wilk.: nod 
be at the fatigue of remembering, when his doubts 
are at once fatisfied by'2/glance of the eye » wheres 
as were every word to be fought froma dictionary, 
the learner would attempt to remember them, tq 
fave. hiny the trouble ‘of airs. out uot it eae = 
ices pias t 7 


To continue in the fame eeliealle frain, tho” 
no {fchoolmafter, of all the various grammars 
now taught in the f{cbools about town, I would 
récominend only the old common oné ; I- have for- 
got “whether Lily’s, ‘or ‘ari ¢mendation 6f: him. 
‘Fhe'others may be ‘improvements ; but fuch im- 


_ provements feenz,‘ to me, only mere grammatical, 


niceties; nd way influencing the learnar;” but per- 


ati aa ae a meer ts i- ws 


- af 
I 
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qt,a@ proper age,’ he or cbe at fome -paint to 
vic eg? gh poe Oe aD Wie fe, teh 


"Whatever au, a oe say take! to ait 
the Icacning of the langages ageceable to his pupil, 
he may depend aponjit, it will, beat fir pxtreamly: 
vinpleafant:.. ‘Thr sudiments of .evety Janguages 
therefore, mu be givin ‘as..a tak; not as ai 
ainufomsent. . Attempting, to deceive :childeen:intd 
inftraction of this kind, is only ‘de¢eiving out 
folves; and I know no paffion capableof canques: 
ingoa, cbild’s natural laginefs but :feas. . Solomem 
has. faitl tt before ime ;.ihor:is thene-any. more icens 
tain, tho’. perheps smone difagrzeable'trudy,: thas 

the proverb in veric, tod well: knows to. repeat 
qn the prefent eccafion. It .is very probable that 
pareads ‘are tald .of fome matters who. never ufe 
tht rod iand cenfequeetly are thought. dae prod 
pereft inftructors for their children; but tbangh 
tendernefs is a requifite quality in an inftructor, 


yet there is. tog often the trueft samedi cogil 


timed correction. oe - 


- Some :have ,juftly, oblerved, ‘that a pation 
fhouldsbe banithed pp this sgrrible.ogcalfign ¢,,but.A 
-knaw:not,. there is a. frailty.attending bumanter 
ure, that few mafters are able to keep, theif 
temper : whilit they .corse&t.: | knew. a. good 
natured man; .who.was { fenfible of his, own, weakr 
neh i in this refpe@t, and confequently had recourfe 

I to 


a ee - ” seal 
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to the following expedient to prevent his paftions 
from being engaged, yet at the fame time adminifter 


juftice with impartiality. When ever any of his 
. pupils committed a fault, he fummoned:a jury of 


his peers, I mean of the boys of his own or the 
next clafles to him ; his-accufers ftood forth; he 


had a liberty of pleading in his own defence, . 


and one or two more had-a liberty of pleading 
againft him: when found guilty by the pannel, he 
was configned to the footman, who attended in 
the houfe, who had previous orders to ufe his 
punifhment with lenity. By this means the ma- 


fter took off the odium of punifhment from him- 


felf; and the footman, between whom and the 
boys there could not be even the flighteft ‘inti- 
macy, was placed in fuch a light as to be fhunned 


_ by every boy in fchool. 


And now I have gone thus far, perhaps you 
will think me fome pedagogue, willing, by a 
well-timed puff, to encreafe the reputation of his 
own {choot ; but fuch is not the cafe. The re- 
gard I have for fociety, for thofe tender minds 


_ who are the objects of the prefent effay, fuch are 


the only motives I have for offering thofe thoughts, 
calculated not to furprize by their novelty, or tke 


elegance of compofition, but merely to remedy - 


fome defects which have crept into the prefent 
fyftem of fchool education. If this letter fhould 
be inferted, perhaps I may trouble you, in my 


‘next, with fome thoughts upon an univerfity edu- 
Cation, not with an intent to exhauft the fubject, 


but to amend fome at abufes. Iam, &c. 
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ON THE 
CONTRADICTIONS. 
OF THE 


FROM 


VOL T AIRE 


HE more we know of the world, the more 

we fee of its abfurdities and contradictions. 
To begin with the grand feignior ; he generally 
cuts off every head that difpleafes him, and gan 
feldom preferve his own. 


If from the turk we make a natural tranfition 
to the pope, he confirms the eleGtion of emperors, 
he has even kings for vaffals, yet isnot fo power- 
ful as-any one of their minifters. He iffues out or- 
ders for America and Africa; yet is not able to — 
deprive even the little republic of Lucca of its pri- . 
vileges. The emperor is fometimes king of the 
Romans; but his only privileges confift in holding 
the pope’s ftirrup, and Distentng him with the 
bafon while he wathes. 


. The 


Be ws =a “a 
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: The Englifh ferve their kings upon the kitee; 
but they are often found ta depofe them, to im- 
prifon them, and bring fome of them to the {caf- 
fold. , . 


7 Bithops and monks, who make vows. of pover- 


ty, in confequence of fuch vows receiye immo- ~ 


derate incomes; and, by virtue of their pro- 


feffed humility, become. defpotic princes. 


. Men ‘who are conviGted of net conforming to 


_ the peligior: of: their ‘country, are bored in the 


market-place ;:.while the fedond eclogue of Virgil, 
which contains ‘the: moft fhockmg obfcenities, is 


gravaly::domnbented upon and tatight by thofée 


very firdnuous afferters of the divinity. 


: If..a--poor philofopher, who imagines no: mif- 
shief,, frauld teach that the earth takes an annual 
revolution, or that all light proceeds from the funy 
fhould he affert that matter may have feveral pro- 
pertics, which we are entirely unacquainted with, 
he jis;at. opce branded with impiety, and as a dif- 
turber of public tranquility ; our modern philofo+ 
phers are difcouraged from delivering their fenti- 
mpentss while the Tu(culaa queftions of Cicero, and 
the; works.of. Lucretius, which contain a compleat 
coyrfe.af. inreligion, are’ put into. the hands of 
quy-yoush, and cried up as. models for imitation. — 


of 
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. Bayle, the {ceptic philofopher, was perfecuted, 
even in Holland. Le Vayer, a greater fceptic, 
and a much inferior philofopher, was conftituted 
the king’s preceptor. Nay, France has feen her 
ambaffadors burnt in effigy in the ftreets of Paris, 
and the very next day honoured with the es in- 
ftru@ions. 


‘The famous atheift Spinofa lived and died in 
peace. Vanini, who wrote only againft Ariftotle, 
was burnt as an atheift. With this appellation 
he is branded in all the hiftories of the works 
of the’ learned, and biographical dictionaries. 
thofe immenfe archives of folly and falthood. 
Confult .any of thefe, and you will find that Va- 
nini not only publickly taught atheifm by his writ- 
ings, but alfo that twelve of his difciples left 
Naples with him, in order to affift in making 
profelytes. After confulting thofe anecdotes, next 
confult his own works, and you ‘will be fur- 
prifed to find them replete with proofs of the 
exiftence of aGod. He thus fpeaks in his Amphs< 
theatrum, a work noua condemned and un 
known. 


<° God is the —_ and end, and the pa- 

“< rent of all that was or will be; he always exifts, 
‘* but not in time. To him the paft has not fied, 
‘¢ and the future will-not arrive. He reigns every- 
ae where, without being i in any place; motion- 
6 lels, 
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<< Jefs, without being fixed ; rapid, without paf- 
*¢ fing... He is all, and above all; he. is in all, 


¢¢ but without . being confined ; without all, but. 
“ not excluded. Good, but without quality ;. 


S* preat, but without quantity ; entire, without 
<< parts ; unchangeable, yet diverfified in every part 
% of the univerfe. His will is his power, fimple ; 
‘¢ there is no pofibility with him, but all ceally is. 
*¢ In a word, being all, he is above all beings, 
‘6 being actually prefent, and exifting in all.” - 


After fuch a confeffion of faith, could we think 
i, Vanini was declared an atheift! What were 


the motives to condemn him? Nothing more 


than the bare depofition of one Francon. In 


‘vain did his books bear witnefs to the. falfhood of 


the depofer ; one fingle enemy has coft him his 
life, and tarnifhed his character through all 


Europe. 


Should I continue to eeanmine the éouttad Alona : 


which are to be found in the republic of letters, 
I might, perhaps, be obliged to write the hiftory of 
aal the {cholars and the wits of the age. Should 
I extend my furvey to fociety, I might be obliged 


to write the hiftory of Europe. Should an Afiatic | 


come among us, what judgment could he form 
of our religion! Or would he not think that of 
Pagani{m {till continued ! The days of the week. 


ftill retain the names of heathen deiti¢s, our 


N 3 churches 


- 
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churches are filled with the ftatues of the gods of 
the ancients ; and fhould he fometimes be a fpec- 
tator at our theatres, he might miftake the fcene._ 
for a temple to their honour, and our afliduity for 
devotion. 


In Spain, our Afiatic would be furprifed to find: 
fevere laws, which forbid ftrangers carrying on any 
commerce to America ; and yet he might fee ftran- 
yers alone in pofeffion of that probibited trade ; 
and the Spaniards, in effeét, no more than faGors 
to others, whom they enrich, while they continue 
in poverty. How would he be furprifed to find 
our aftors ftiled vagabonds by law, yet encouraged 
by the great, and kept company with as equals! 
He would find the prefs loaded with works which 
every one condemns, and yet all are eager to pur- 
chafe. He would every where find our ‘cuftoms 
in oppofition to our ftatutes. He might probably 
Jaugh at our abfurdities ; yet, fhould we take a voy- 
age into Afia, we might fee the fame abfurdities 
praQtifed with very little variation. 


Men are evety where equally fools ; they have 
made laws in the fame manner that breaches are 
. repaired in the walls of a city. In ont country, 
_ the elder fons have all the fortune from the reft ; 
in another, the fortune is equally divided amongft 
them all. At ore time, the church commands 
duelling ; at another, it excommunicates all who 
: ventur¢ 


* 
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venture in fingle combat. They have, at times, 
excommunicated the partizans and the oppofers of 
Ariftotle ; thofe who wore long hair, and thofe 
wiio wore fhort. 


We have, in this world, but one inviolable 
body of law, which is never infringed ; I: mean 
the Jaws of. gaming. Thefe never admit of excep- 
tion, change, or fubordination. If aman who 
was once a footman plays with a king, he is im» 
mediately paid, when he wins, without hefita- 
tion. Such is always the rule in this ; in ail other 
affairs, the {word is the only law, where the ftrong 


cut the weak into.a thoufand pieces. 


. Notwithftanding this, the world fubfifts as if 
ail things were well ordered, and irregularity feems 
fuited to our natures. Our political world re- 
feribles our globe, a great regular irregularity.-Ie 
would be folly.to expect to fee our mountains, feas, 
and rivers aflume beautiful mathematical figures ; 


~ it would ftill be a greater folly to expect perfect 
: swifdoma in fociety. : 
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N alehoufe-keeper, near Tflington, who had 
long lived at the fign of the French king, 
upon the commencement of the laft war with 
France, pulled down his old fign, and put up. 
the queen of Hungary. Under the influence of 
her red face and golden fceptre, he continued to 
fell ale, till fhe was no longer the favourite of his 
cuftomers; he changed her, therefore, fome time 
ago, for the: king of. Pruffia, who may probably 
be changed in turn for the next great man that 
fhall be fet up for vulgar admiration. 


‘Our publican, in this, imitates the great. ex- 
actly, who deal out their figures one aftér the 
‘other, to the gazing crowd beneath them. When 
we have fufficiently wondered at ‘one, that is taken 
_ in, and another exhibited in its room, which fel- 
dom holds its ftation om 3 for the mob are ever 
plealed with variety. : 


1 muft own I have fuch an indifferent opinion 
of the vulgar, that I am ever led to fufpet that 
merit 
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merit which raifes their fhout; at leaft I am cer- 
_ tain to find thofe great, and fometimes good men, 
who find fatisfa&tion in fuch acclamations, made 
worfe by it ; and hiftory has too frequently taught 
mie, that the head which has grown this day giddy 
with the roar of the million, has the very. next 
been fixed upon a pole. | 


-.As Alexander VI. was entering a little town ia 
the neighbourhood of Rome, which had been juft 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the townf- 
men bufy in the market-place in pulling down 
from a gibbet a figure which had been defigned to 
reprefent himfelf. There were alfo fome knock- 


ing down a neighbouring ftatue of one of the 


‘Orfini family, with whom he was at war, in or- 
der to put Alexander’s effigy, when taken down, 
in its place. It is poffible aman who knew le& of 
the world would have condemned the adulation 


of thofe barefaced flatterers ; but Alexander feemed . 


ipleafed at their zeal, and turning to Borgia, his 
fon, faid with a fmile, Vides mi fili quam leve dif- 
crimen palibulum inter et flatuum. ‘* Youfee, my 
‘¢ fon, ‘the fmall difference between a gibbet and 
‘* a ftatue. If the great could be taught any leffon, 
this might ferve to teach them upon how weak a 
foundation their glory ftands, which is built upon 
popular applaufe ; for as fuch praife what feems 


like merit, they as quickly condemn what has 


only the appearance of guilt. 


Popular 
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. Popular: glory ia a -perfedt coquet; her lovers: 
tpt tol, feel every inquictude, indulge every 
aaprige, and, perhaps, at lait, be jilted into the 
bargaia. True glory, on the other hand, re- 
fembles a woman of fenfe; ber admirers muft 
play no, tricks 5 they feel no great anxiety, for 
they are fure, in the end, af being rewarded in 
proportion to their merit. When Swift ufed to 
appear in public, he generally bad tlie mob fhout- - 
ing in his train. Pox tqhe thefe foals (he would 
fay) bow much jey vere all this _—_ give 7 
Lord Mayer, 


. We have feen thofe virtues which have, while 
‘iving, retired from the public eye, generally 
tranfmitted to pofterity, as the trueft objeéts of 
admitdtion and praife. Perhaps, the character of 
the late Duke of Martborough may one day be 
fet up, even above that of his more talked-of 
predeceffor; fince an aflemblage of all the mild 
and amiable virtues, are far fuperior to thofe vul- 
garly called the great ones. ‘1 muft be pardoned 
for this fhort tribute to the memory of a man, 
who, while living, would as much deteft to re- 
cetve any thing that wore the appearance of flat-. 
tery, as | fhould to offer it. 


.4J ae net baw to turn fo trite a fubjec out 
of the beaten road ef common place, except by 
Nluftrating it, rather by the affiftance of my me- 
mory than my judgment, and inftead of making 
seflections by telling a ftory. 

s A Chix 


-Jittle great men. - The. head of s potty corperation, . 
-* ha 
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“A Chigefe, .who hal long ftndied the works 
Confucius; who knew thé charaGers of fourteen, 
thoufand wards, aad -could read a great part of, | 
every book that came in his way, ence took. it, 
into his head to travel into Europe, and obferve. 
the cuftams of a people whom he thought nof, 
very much inferior, even ¢o his own countrymen, 
in the arte of refining upon every pleafure. Uposy 
his arrival at Amfterdam, his paffion for letters: 
riaturally led him to a bookfeller’s fhop; and, aa 
ie could fpeak a liétle Dutch, he civilly afked the, 
bookfeller for the works of the immortal Hixofex. 
The bookfeller afured him, he had never. heagd: 
the book: mentioned before. .  What,. have pour 
<< never heard of that immortal poet, (returned: 
‘6 the other, much furprized) that light of the: 
se eyes, that favourite ef kings, thar rofe ef. 
«perfection. -I fuppofe you know. nothing .of: 
<< the immortal Fipfihihi, fecond coufin-te the 
«© moon?” ‘* Nothing at all, indeed, Sir, 
<< (returned the other.) *¢ Alas, (cries! our — 
‘s traveller) to what purpofe, then, has one . 
“+ of thefe fafted to death, and the other offered: 
‘<< himfelf up as a facrifice to the. Tartarean: 
« enemy, to gain a renown. which has. never _ 


66 travelled beyond the precin®s of China,” - 


‘There is feagce a village in Europe, and not 
one univerfity, that. is. not thus fyrnifhed with its 


Ww 


‘ 
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who oppofes the defigns of a prince, wha would 
tyranniically force his fubjeéts to fave their beft 
cloaths for Sundays ; the puny pedant, who findé 
ene undifcovered property in the polype, defcribes 
an unheeded procefs in the fkeleton of a mole, 
and: whofe mind, like his microfcope, perceives na- 
dure only indetail; the rhymer, who makes -fmooth 
verfes, and paints to our imagination when he 
fhould only fpeak to our hearts, all equally fancy 
themfelves walking forward to immortglity, and 
defire the crowd behind them t look on. The 
crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philo- 
fopher and poet, are fhouted in their train. Where 
was there ever fo much merit feep; no times fo 
important as our own; ages, yet unborn, fhall 
gaze with wonder and applaufe 4 Tp fuch mufic, 
the important pigmy moves forward, butting 


and {welling, and aptly — to — in 


a fiorm. 


I have lived to fee Scasial who once e 
crowds halloing after them wherever. they wept, 
who were bepraifed by news papers and magazines, 
thofe echoes of the voice of the vulgarf“and yet 
they have long funk into merited obfcurity, with 
fcarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years 
ago the herring fifhery employed all Grub-ftreet ; 
it was the topic in every coffee-houfe, and the 
burthen of every ballad. .We were to drag ue 
eceans of gold from the bottom of the fea; 

were 
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were to fupply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms. At prefent, we hear no more of all 
this. We have fithed up very little gold thas I 
can learn; nor do we furnith the.world with her- 
rings, as was expected. Let 4s wait but a few 
years longer, and we foall ne sas our oe 
ibiiiilcati face che Wid 
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HERE is not, perhaps, a country in Eu 

rope, in which learning is fo faft upon the 
decline as in Italy; yet not one in which there 
are fuch a number of academies inftituted for its 
{upport. There is fcarce a confiderable town in 
the whole country, which has not one or two 
 inftitutions of this? nature, where the learned, 
as they are pleafed to call themfetves, meet to 
harangue, to compliment each other;: and praife 
the utility of their inftitution. ~. = 


Jarchius has thkep the. trouble’ to’ give us a lift 
of thofe clubs, or academies, which amount to 
five hundred and fifty, each diftinguifhed by 
fomewhat whimfical in the name.. The acade- 
micians of Bologna, for inftance, are divided into 
the Abbandonati, the Aufiofi, Ociofio, Arcadi 
Confufi, Dubbiofi, &c. There are few of thefe 
who have not publifhed their tranfactions, and 
fcarce a member who is not looked upon as the 
. moft famous man in the world, at home. 


Of all thofe focieties, I know of none whofe 
works are worth being known out of the precin&s 
of =the city in which they were written, except 

the 


Account of the Academies of ITAny, s6% 
the Cicalata Academica (or, as we might exprefs 


it, the tickling fociety) of Florence. © have juft 


gow before me a manufeript oration, fpoken by 
the late Tomafo Crudeli, at that fociety, which 
will, at once, ferve td give a better picture of: the 
manner in which-men of wit amufe themélves ia 
that country, - eltan any thing I céuld fy oo asi 
oceafion... The oratian is:this: = - *: 

«< The younger the nymph, my dese: companions; 
the more happy the loyer.. Frem fourteen. to 
feventeen, you are fure of finding love for loves 
from feventecn to- twenty one, there is alWays a 
mixture of intereft.and affeCtion.: But when that 
period is paft, .ao longer expeét to receive, “but fo. 
buy. No longer expect. a nymph who gives, but 
who fells her favours. At this age, “every glance 
is, taught its duty; not a look, nota figh, with- 
out defign; the lady, like a fkilful warrior, aims 
at the héart of another, while fie fhields her 
own from danger. ©" 

~ On the contrary, at fifteen, you may expel 
rem but fimplicity, innocence and nature. 
The paffions are then fincere ; the foul feems feated 
in the lips; the dear objeé feels prefent happi- 
nefs, without being anxious for the fature; her 
eyes brighten if her lover approaches ; ; her {miles 
tre borrowed from the graces, and her very mi- 
fakes feem to complete her defires. — 

~ Lueretia ‘was juft fixteen. “The rofe and ‘Ii ty 
took foffefhion' of: her’ face, and ‘her’ bofom, by 
ite hue and“its” coldriefs, feemed covered with 

& : a “fnow 
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fhow. So much beauty, and fo much virtue, 
feldom want admirers. Orlandino, a youth of 
fenfe and merit, was among the number. He 
had long languifhed for an opportunity of declaring 
his paffion, when Cupid, as if willing to indulge 
his happinefs, brought the charming young couple | 
by mere accident to an arbour, where every pry- 
ing eye, but that of love, was abfent. Orlan- 
dino talked of the fincerity of his paffion, and 
mixed flattery with his addreffes ; but it was all 
in vain. The nymph was pre-engaged, and had 
Jong devoted to heaven thofe charms for which he 
fued.- ‘© My dear Orlandino, faid fhe, you 
‘¢ know I have long been dedicated to St. Cathe- 
“‘¢ rine, and to her belongs all that lies below my 
S¢ girdle; afl that is above, you may freely pof- 
<* fefs, but farther I cannot, muft not, comply. 
‘© The vow is pafled; I wifh it were undone, 
** but now it is impoffible.’ You may con- 
ceive, my companions, the embarraflment our 


"young lovers felt upon this occafion. They | 


kneeled to St. Catherine, and though both def; 
paired, both implored her affiftance. Their tute- 
lar faint was entreated to thew fome expedient, by 
which both might continue to love, and yet both 
be happy. ‘Their petition was fincere. St. Ca- 
‘therine was touched with compaffion ; for lo, a 

miracle ! Lucretia’s girdle unloofed, as if with- 
out hands ; and though before bound round her’ 
middle, fell fpontaneoufly down to her feet, and 


gave Orlandino the peffeffion of all thofe oe 
which lay above x.” 
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“Of ELOQU ENCE 
\ F all kinds of fuccefs, that of an 
_ other occafions, ‘the applaufe we 


and, we are infenfible of the plea- 


{ure we have given ; but in eloquence, the. vic- 


tory and the triumph are infeparable. We read 


our own glory i in the face,of every fpectators the 


audience is moved,’ the antagonift is defeated, 
and the whole circle burfts into unfolicited 


_applanfe. 


| 0 °° “The 


orator is the moft pleafing. Upon 


deferve is conferred in our abfence, 


~ 
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The rewards which attend excellence i in this 
way are fo pleafing, that numbers have written 
profeffed treatifes to teaclf us the art; fchools 
have been eftablifhed with no other intent; rhe- 
toric has taken place among the inftitutions, and 
_pedants have ranged under proper heads, and 
diftinguifhed with long learned names, fome of 
the ftrokes of nature, or of paffion, which ora- 
tors have ufed. I fay only /ome for a folio volume 
- could not contain all the figures-which have been 
ufed by the truly eloquent, and fcarce a good 
_ fpeaker or writer, but makes ufe of fome that 
are peculiar or new. 


Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, 
as languages have been formed before grammar. 
Nature renders men eloquent in great interefts, 
or great paffionse He that is fenfibly touched, 
' fees things with a very different eye from the reft 
of mankind. All nature to him becomes an 
—obje&t of comparifon and’ metaphor, without 
attending to it; he throws life into all, and 
infpires his audience with a part of his own 
-énthufiafm, | 


"It has been remarked,’ that the lower parts of 
mankind generally exprefs themfelves moft figura- 


tively, and that ‘tropes are found in the moft. 


ordinary forms of converfation. Thus, in every 
language, the heart burns ; the courage is rouzed ; 
oO the 


ee 
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‘the eyes fparkle ; the fpirits are caft down ; paf- 
fion enflames’; ‘pride, fwells, and pity finks the 
foul. Nature, ‘every ‘where, {peaks in thofe 
ftrong i images, which, from their fresueacy pafs 
mnnolices 


Nature it is which infpires thofe rapturous en- 
thufiafms, thofe irrefiftible turns; a ftrong paf- 
fron, a prefling danger, calls. up all the imagina- 
tion, and gives the orator ‘irrefiftible force. Thus, 
a captain of the firft caliphs, feeing his foldiers 
fly, cried out, ‘* Whither do you run? the enemy 
s¢ are not there! You have been told that the 
S ealiph is dead; but God is. ftill living. He 
‘© regards the brave, and will reward the ‘coura- 
© geous. Advance !”” : 


A man, therefore, may be called eloquent, whe 
transfers the paffien or fentiment with which he is 
moved himfelf, into the breaft of ancther ; and this 
definition appears the more juft, as it compre- 
bends the graces of filence, and of action. An 
intimate perfuafion of the truth to be proved, is 
the fentiment and paffion to be transferred ; and 
he who effects this, is truly pofleffed of a talent 
of eloquence. ~ 


I have called eloquence a talent, and not an 
art, as fo many rhetoricians have done, as art is 


acquired by exercife and ftudy, and eloquence is | 


‘ O2 | the 


{. 
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the gift of nature. Rules will sever make either 
a work or a difcourfe eloquent; they only ferve 
‘to prevent faults, but not to introduce, Beauties 5 
to prevent: thofe paflages which-are truly eloquent, 

and dictated by nature from being blended with 
others, which might difguft, or, at leaft, abate 
our ton: : : 

| What we clearty conceive, ays: ae vit 

can clearly exprefs. Iimay add,' that ‘what:is: felt 
with emotion, is exprefled’ alfo ‘With che fame 
movements-; the words arife as readily ‘to paint 
our emotions, as to exprefs our thoughts with — 
perfpicuity. The cool cafe Jam ‘orttor takes to 
exprefspafiohs which ‘he does not ‘feel, only 
prevents his rifing into that‘paffion’he would feeih 
to feel. In a word, to feel your fubjeCt tho- 
roughly, and to fpeak without fear, are’the only — 
rules of eloquence, properly fo called, ‘which I 
can offer, Examine .a ‘writer of genits-on the 
moft beautiful parts of his ‘werk, “and he will al- 
ways aflure you that fuch ‘allages are ‘generally 
thofe whith have given him the leaft trouble, for ~ 
they came as if by infpiration. To prétend that 
gold ‘and didaétic precepts will “make a man elo- 
quent, is only to prove that he is “incapable of 
Poquente 


But, as in being perfpicuous, it is néceffary ‘to 
| have: -a fall idea of the tablet ‘fon being elo- 
' quent, 


a 
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quent, it is: not fufficient, if I may fo exprels it, 


to. feel by halves. The orator fhould be ftrongly 
imprefled, which is generally the effe@s of 
a, fine and exquifite fenfibility, and not that 


_ tyanfient and: fuperficial emotion, which he ex- 


cites. ig the. greateft part of his audience. It is 
evew impoffible to affect the hearers in any great 
degree, without being affected ousfelves. In vain — 
it will ‘be objected, that many writers have had 
the art to infpire their: readers with a paffion for © 
Virtue, ‘without being virtuous themfelves ; fince 
it-'may be. anfwered,. that fentimefts of virtue 


_ filled their. minds at-the time they were writing. 


They felt the infpiration flrongly, while they 
praifed juftice, generofity, or good nature; buf; 
unhappily for them, - thefe .paflions might have 
been difcontinued, ‘when they ‘laid down the, pen. 
In vain: will it be objected again, that we can 


/ move without being moved, as we can convince, 


without being convinced. It is much eafier to 
deceive our reafon than ourfelves; a trifling defe& 
qn ‘reafoning, may. be-overfeen, and lead a man 
aftray ; for it requires reafon and time to detect 
‘the falfhood, but our paffions are not fo eafily 
impofed upon, our ‘eyes, our ears, and every 


Yenfe, is watchful to dered the impofture. 


No. difcourfe can be eloquent, that does not 


_'elevate the mind. Pathetic eloquence, it is true, 
“has for its only obje& to affect; but I appeal to 


O 3 men 
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men of fenfibility, whether their pathetic feelings: 
are not accompanied with fome degree of eleva- 
_ tion. We may then call eloquence and fublimity 
the fame thing, fince it is impoffible to be one, 
without feeling the other. From hence it follows, 
that we may be eloquent in any language,‘ fince 
no language refufes to paint thofe fentiments with 
which we are thoroughly imprefled. What is 
ufually called fublimity of ftile, feems to be only. 
an error. Eloquence is not in the words, but in 
the fubjeé&t, and in great concerns, the more 
fimply any thing is expreffed, it: is generally the 
more fublime. True eloquence does not confift, 
as the rhetoricians affure us, in faying great things 
_ in afublime ftyle, but in a fimple ftyle ; for there 
is, properly fpeaking, no fuch thing as a fublime 
- dtyle, the fublimity lies only in the things; and 
when they are not fo, the language may be turgid, 
affected, metaphorical, but not affecting. 


What can be more fimply expreffed, than the 
following extract from a celebrated preacher, 
and yet what was ever more fublime? Speaking 
of the fmall number of the eleé&t, he breaks out 
thus among his audience: ‘* Let me fuppofe that 
6¢ this was the laft hour of us all ; that the heavens 
‘¢ were opening over our heads; that time was 
“¢ paffed, and eternity begun ; that Jefus Chrift in 
<¢ all his glory, that man of forrows in all his 
¢ glory, appeared on the tribunal, and that we 

‘© were 
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’ &t, were aflembled here to receive our final decree 
“© of life or death eternal! Let me afk, im- 
‘© prefled with terror like you, and not feparating 


‘¢ my lot from yours, but putting myfelf in the 
“‘ fame fituation in which we muft all one day 
‘© appear before God, our judge. Let me afk, 
“¢ if Jefus Chrift fhould now appear to make the 
“* terrible feparation of the juft from the unjuft, 
“do you think the greateft nnmber would be _ 
“¢ faved? Do you think the number of the elect 
‘© would even be equal to that of the finners? 
<¢ Do you think, if all our works were examined’ 
‘¢ with juftice, would he find ten juft perfons in 
“¢ this great afflembly? Monfters of ingratitude 
<¢ would he find one ?”? Such paffages as thefe, 
are fublime in every language. The expreffion, 
may be lefs ftriking, or more indiftin@, but the 
greatnefs of the idea ftill remains. In a word, 
we may be eloquent in every language and in every 
ftyle, fince elocution is only an affiftant, but not 
a conftitutor of eloquence. 


Of what ufe, then, will it be faid, are all 
the precepts given us upon this head, both by the 
antients and moderns? I anfwer, that they cannot 
make us eloquent, but they will certainly prevent 
us from becoming ridiculous. ‘They can feldom 
procure a fingle beauty, but they may banifh a 
thoufand faults. The true method of an orator, 
is not to attempt always to move, always to affect, 

O4 - to 
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to be contiriually fublime, but at proper intervals 
to relt both to his own and’ the pattions of bis 
audience. ‘In thefe’ periods of relaxation, or of 
preparation rather, rules may teach’ him to avoid 
any thing low, trivial, or difgufting. ‘Thus 
criticifm, properly fpeaking, is intended not to 
aftift thofe parts which are fublime, but thofe 
which are naturally” mean and humble, which are 
compo fed with coolnefs and caution, and where 
the orator rather endeavours not to offend, than 
attempts to pleafe. 


1 have hitherto infifted more ftrenuoufly on that 
eloquence which fpeaks to the paffions, as it isa 
fpecies of oratory almoft unknown in England. 
At the bar it is quite difcontinued, and I think 
with juftice. Inthe fenate, it is ufed but fparingly, 
as the orator {peaks to enlightened judges. Bue’ 
~ in the pulpit, in which the orator fhould chiefly 
‘addrefs the vulgar, it feems ftrange, that it fhould 


be entirel y laid afide. 


The vulgar of Fagan are without exception, 
the moft barbarous and the, moft unknowing of any 
in Europe. - A great part of their ignorance may 
he chiefly afcribed to their teachers, who, with 
the moft pretty gentleman-like ferenity, deliver 
their cool difcourfes, and addrefs the reafon of 
men, who have never reafoned in all their lives. 
They are told of caufe and effect, of beings felf 

exiftent, 
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exiftent; and the univerfal fcale of beings. They’ 


are informed of the excellertce of the Bangorian: 


controverfy, and the abfurdity of an intermediate 
ftate. The fpruce preacher reads his lucubration: 
without lifting his nofe from the text, and never’ 
Ventures to earn the fhamie of an enthufiait. - 


By this means, though his audience feel not 
one word of all he fays, he earns, however, 
among his acquaintance, the character of a man 
of fenfe ; among his acquaintance only did I fay, 


nay, even with his bifhop.. 


The polite of every country hive feveral mos 
tives to induce them to a reGtitude of action ; the 
love of virtue for its own fake, the fhame of of« 
fending, and the defire of pleafing. ‘Fhe vulgar 
have but one, the enforcements of religion; and 
yet thofe who fhould pufh this motive home to 
their hearts, are bafely found to defert their poft. 
They fpeak to the fquire, the philofopher, and 
the pedant ; but the poor, thofe who really want 
inftruction, are left uninftructed. 


“I have attended moft of our pulpit orators, 
who, it muft be owned, write extremely well 
upon the text they aflume. To give them their 
due alfo, they read their fermons with elegance 


and propriety, but this goes but a very fhort way_ 


in true eloquence. The fpeaker muft be moved. | 
Id 


A 
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In this, ia this alone, our Englith divines. are defi- 
cient. Were they to fpeak to a few calm difpaf- 
fionate hearers, they certainly ufe the propereft 
methods of addrefs ; but their audience is chiefly 
compofed of the poor, who muft be influenced 
by motives of reward and punifhment, and whofe 
only virtues lie in felf-intereft or fear. 


How then are fuch to be addreffed ; not by ftu- 
died periods, or cold difquifitions; not by the 
labours of the head, but the honeft fpontaneous 
didtates of the heart. Neither writing a fermon 
with regular periods and all the harmony of ele- 
gant expreffion ; neither reading it with emphafis, 
propriety, and deliberation ; neither pleafing with 
metaphor, fimile, or rhetorical fuftian; neither 
arguing coolly, and untying confequences united in 
@ priori, nor bundling up induCtions @ pofferiori ; 
neither pedantic jargon, nor academical trifling, 


can perfuade the poor; writing a difcourfe coolly 


in the clofet, then getting it by memory, and 
delivering it on Sundays, even that will not do. 
What then is to be done? I know of no expe- 
dient to fpeak ; to fpeak at once intelligibly, and 
feelingly, except to underftand the language. To 
be convinced of the truth of the obje@; to be | 
perfectly acquainted with the fubjeét in view, 
to prepoffefs yourfelf with a low opinion of your 


audience, and to do the reft extempore. By this 


means ftrong expreffions, new thoughts, rifing 


$e paffions, 


ae 
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paffions, and the true declamatory ftyle, will 
naturally enfue. 


Fine declamation does not confift in. flowery 
periods, delicate allufions, or mufical cadences 3. 
but in a plain, opén, loofe ftile, where the pe- 
riods are long and obvious; where the fame. 
thought is often exhibited in feveral points of. | 
view ; all this, ftrong fenfe, a good memory, and 
a fmall fhare of experience, will furnifh to every 
orator; and without thefe a clergyman may be 
ealled a fine preacher, a judicious preacher, and a 
man of foynd fenfe ; he may make his hearers ad- 
mire his Dene ee but will feldom enlighten, 


3 theirs. 


When I think of the Methodift scenchien among 
us, how feldom they are endued {with common 
fenfe, and yet how often. and how juftly they af- 
fect their hearers, I cannot avoid faying within 
myfelf, had thefe been bred gentlemen, and been 
endued with even the meaneft fhare of underftand- 
ing, what might they not effect! Did our bifhops, 
who can add dignity to their expoftulations, teftify 
the fame fervour, and entreat their hearers, as well 
as argue, what might not be the confequence! 
The vulgar, by which I mean the bulk of man- 


kind, would then have a double motive to love 


rehgion, firft from feeing its profeflors honoured © 
here, and next from the confequences -here- 


after — 
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after. At-ptefent, the enthufiafms of the poar are 
oppofed to law; did law confpire with their ene - 
thufiafms, we fhould not only be the happieft na- 
ton Eon earth, but the wifeft alfo. 

Saha ctew in rcfision: which siaile sig 
amone the vulgar, fhould be the chief obje& of 
polities. A fociety of enthufiafts; zovemmed by sea- 
fon among ehe great, is the moft.indiffoluble, the. 
moft virtuous, and the moft efficient of its. own 
decrees that’can be imagined. ' Every ‘country 
that’ has any degree’ of ftrength, have Kad their 
enthufiafms, which ever ferve'as laws among the! 
people. - Fhe Greeks had. their ‘ Kalokagathia, 
the Romans their 4mor Patrig, and we the truer 
and firmer bond of the Protcfant religion. The 
principle is the fame in all;:how much‘ ther’ is 
it the duty: of thofe whom: the law has: appointed 
teachers of this religion to enforce its obligations, 
and to raife thofe enthufiafms among people, by 
- which atone political gia can fubfift. 


« From eloquence, slgeilavee the sical: of our 
people.are to expect emeéndatjon 5’ but: ‘how little 
_ can they be-improved, by. mea who get into the 
pulpit rather to fhew their parts,: than convince 
__ us of the truth of what they deliver, who are pain- 
_ Fully eorre&t in their ftile, miufical ‘in. their tones, 

where evory fontiment, every ‘expreffion, feems the 
refult of meditation and deep ftudy. 
ts : Tillogfon 
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. “Fitlotfan Kas: been ‘commended: as the model-of 
pulpit elogitente's thus far he fhould:be: imitated, _ 
awhere be generally ftrives to-convince,-rather than 
tojpheafex “aut: to adopt his long, dry, and fome= 
times tedious difcuffions,’ which ferve ‘to amufe — 
only divines, and are utterly negleé&ted by che 
geserdlity -of mankind, to praife the intricnoy 
of his.periods; which are too leng to bé fpo- 
ken, . ‘to continue -his coo] -phiegmatic manner — 
of-enforcing' every truth, ts certainly erroneous. 
As I faid: before, the good preacher fhould adopt 
mo'_model, write no fermons, -{tudy. no. periods 5 
Aotithim but. underftand his fubjet, the language 
he fpeaks, and be convinced of the truths -he .de- 
livers. It is amazing to what heights eloquence 
of this kind may reach! This is that eloquence 
the ancients reprefented as lightning, bearing 
down every oppofer; this the power which has 
turned whole affemblies*into aftonjhment, ad- 
miration, and awe, that is defcribed by the tor- 
rent, the flanyé, ‘and every other inftance of irre- 
fiftible impetuofity. 


But to attempt fuch noble. heights, belongs only - 
to the truly great, or the truly good. To difcard 
the lazy manner of reading fermons, or {peaking 
fermons by rote; to fet up fingly againft 
the oppofition of men who are attached to their 
own errors, and to endeavour to be great, in- 
. ftead of being prudent, are qualities we feldom 

‘ fee 


i 
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fee united. A minifter of the church of England, 
who may be poflefled of good fenfe, and fome 
hopes of preferment, will feldom give.up fuch fub- 
ftantial advantages for the empty pleafure of im- 
proving fociety. By his prefent method he & 
liked by his friends, admired by his. dependants, 
not difpleafing to his bifhop ; he lives as well, eats 
and fleeps as well, as. if a real Grator, and an 
eager afferter of his miffion;'. he will +hardly, 
therefore, venture all this to be called, perhaps, 
an enthufiaft; nor will he depart .from cuftoms 
eftablifhed by the brotherhood, when, by fuch a 
conduct, he only fingles himfclf‘ out for their 
eontempt. 
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Custom and Laws compared. 


‘HAT, fay fome, can give us a more con- 
| temptible idea of a large ftate than to find 
at moftly governed by cuftom ; to have few writ- 
ten laws, and no boundaries to mark the jurif- 
diction between the fenate and people? Among 
the number who fpeak in this manner is the great 
~ Montefquieu, who afferts that every nation is free. 
in proportion to the number of its written laws, 
_and feems to hint at a defpotic and arbitrary con- 
du&t in the prefent king of Pruffia, who has 
abridged the laws of his county into a very 
fhort compafs. 


As Tacitus and Montefquieu happen to differ in 
fentiment upon a fubjeét of fo much importance 
(for the Roman exprefly afferts, that the ftate is 

generally vicious in proportion to the number of 
its laws) it will not be amifs to examine it a little 
-more minutely, and fee whether a ftate, which, 
like England, is burdened with a multiplicity of 
written laws, or which, like Switzerland, Ge- 
neva, and fome other republics, is governed by 
cuftom, and the determination of the judge is beft. 


And to prove the fuperiority of cuftom ta 
written law, we fhall at leaft find hiftory con- 
. ,  {piring. 


2 
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fpiring. Cuftom, or the traditional obfervance 
of the practice of their forefathers, was what di- 
reGted the Romans, as well in their. public as 
private determinations. Cuftom was appealed to 
in pronouncing fentence againft a criminal, where 


part of the formulary was more majorum. So- 


Saluft, fpeaking’ of the expulfion of Tarquin, 
fays, mutato more, and not lege mutata; and Vir- 
gil, pacifque imponere morem. So that, in thofe 
times of the empire in which the people retained 
their liberty, they were governed by cuftom ; 
when they funk under oppreffion and tyranny, 
they were reftrained by new ae, and the laws 
of tradition abolifhed. 


As getting the ancients on our fide is half a 
victory, it will not be amifs to fortify the argu- 
‘ment with an obfervation of Chryfoftom’s : -Téat 
the enflaved are the fitteft- to be governed by laws, 
and free men by cufiom. Cuftom partakes:of: the 
nature of parental injun&ion; it is kept. by the 
. people themfelves, and. obferved with a willing 
obedience. The obfervance of it muft, there- 


fore, be a mark of freedom, and coming -origi-— 


nally-to a ftate from the reverenced founders of its 


liberty, will be an encouragement and afisftance 


to it in the defence of: that-bleffing ; but. a con- 
quered people, a nation of flaves, muft pretend 
to none .of this freedom, or thefe happy diftinc- 
‘tions, having, by degeneracy, loft all right .to 

—: | their 
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thelr brave. forefathers free inftitutions, ‘their 


mafters will in policy take the forfeiture; and 


the fixing a conqueft muft be done by giving laws 
which may every moment ferve to remind the 


people enflaved of their conquerors, nothing be- 


ing more dangerous than to truft a late-fubdued 
people with old cuftoms, that prefently upbraid 
their degeneracy, and provoke them to revolt. 


The wifdom of the Roman republic, in their 
veneration for cuftom, and backwardnefs to in- 
troduce a new law, was perhaps the caufe of 
their long continuance, and of the virtues of 
which they have fet the world fo many ex- 
amples. But to fhew in what that wifdom con- 


fifts, it may be proper to obferve, that the bene- 


fit of new written laws are merely confined to the 
confequences of their obfervance ; but cuftomary 
Jaws, keeping up a veneration for the founders, 
engage men in the imjtation of their virtues, as 
well as policy. To this may be afcribed the re- 


ligious regard the Romans paid to their forefathers 
methory, and their adhering for fo many ages. 


to the practice of the fame virtues, which no- 


thing contributed more to efface than the intro- 
-duétion of a voluminous body of new laws over 


the neck of venerable cuftom. 


The fimplicity, satel and antiquity of 


cuftom gives an air of majefty and immutability 
Pp that 


-~ 
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that infpires awe and veneration; but new: laws 
are too apt to be voluminous, perplexed, and. in: 
determinate; from whence. muft necefigrily. arife 
neglect, contempt, and ignoragce. 


As every. human inftitution is firbjeG@ to grofs 
imperfeCtions, fq laws muft neceflarily. be liable te 
the fame inconveniences, and. their .defegts foon 
difcovered. Thus, through the weaknefs of one 
part, all the reft are liable to be brought into con- 
tempt. But fuch weaknefits in a euftom, for 
very obvious reafons, evade aa. examination be- 
fides, -2 friendly prejudice, en up-in their 
favours 


But let us. fuppofe 2 new ae he. perfeétly 
equitable and neceffary ; yet, if. the procurers of 
it have betrayed a conduct that .confefies bye-ends 
and private motives, the difgnft: tq. the circum 
ftances difpofes. us, unreafonably . indeed, -to. aa 
nreverence of the law: itfelf; but we are -induk 
gently blind. to the moft vifible imperfeétions of 
an, old cuftom... Though we perceive: the defe&ts 
eurfelves, yet we remain perfuaded.that our wife 
forefathers had good eafons for. what they did y 
and thongh.fuch motives no longer centinue, the 
benefit will ftill go.along . with. the. obfervance, 
though we don’t know how. It is thus the Ro- 
man lawyers fpeak, Non omnium que a majoribus 
6 unfit tuta- fant ratio reddit pots, et sdeo. rationes 
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eorum que conflituuntur inquiri non oportet, alia 
guin multa ex bis gua cerita fiint fubvertuntur. 


Thole laws which proferve © titemfelves the 
greateft love and obfervance, muft needs be beft ; 
but cuftom, as it executes -itfelf, muft be necef- 
farily fuperior to written laws in this refpect, 
which are to-be executed. by mother:"* * Thus-no- 
thing can’ be move’ certain thart that’ numerous 
written laws. are a fign of a degenerate commu- 
nity, atid are freqiiéngly ‘not the conféquertte of 
‘Vicious ‘morals i in a ‘fate, but the cafes. . 


aye ys wy vs 
wits A Seay ‘1? hee. ay co ‘i 4 fF «wate 


Ficniheitte! we Re How tinct grbater benefte 


fk 


¥ Would bet the Mate rather to-abridgé’ tHatt ‘ext- 


‘credfe its’ laws." We every day find’ then en- 
creafing’s’ aéts‘ and reports, which may be ‘termed 
the atts of judges, ‘are every day’ becorhing more 
‘Yoluiniingus, ahd loadin ing the fs with new 
‘penalties: ca | 


Laws ever encreafe in number and feverity, 


| ‘until they at length are ftrainied fo tight as to break 


themfelves. Such was the” cafe of thé latter’ ém- 
pire, .whofe laws were at Tength’ become fo ftrict, 
that. the . barbarous invaders did not bring. fervi- 
tide but eben 


(22) 
“OFTHE. | 
‘Prive and Luxury 
Yor tan” 
“Middling Ciass of Puobix’ 


F all the follies and ablurdities which this 
great metropolis labours. under, there is 

not one, I believe, at prefent, appears in a more 
glaring and ridiculous light, than the -pride and 
luxury of the middling clas of people 5 their 


eager defire of being feen in a {phere far above 
their capacities and circumftances, is daily, nay 


hourly inftanced by the prodigious numbers of me- 

chanics, who flock to the” races, and gaming: 
tables, brothels, and all public diverfions’ this 
fafhionable town affords. | 


You fhall fee a grocer, or 2 tallow-chandler 
fneak from behind the compter, clap on a laced 
coat and a bag, fly to the E. O. table, throw 
‘away fifty pieces with fome ‘fharping man of qua- 
lity, while his induftrious wife ts felling a penny- 
worth of fugar, or a pound of candles, to fup- 
port her fafhionable fpoufe in his extravagances. — 


I was led into this refleGtion by an odd adven- 
‘ture, which happened.to.me the other day at Ep- 
fom 
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fom races, where T went, not through | any de- : 


fire, I do affure you, of laying betts, or winning | 


thoufands ; but at the earneft ‘requeft of a friend 
who had long indulged the curiofity of feeing the 
fport, very natural for an Englifhman, When we 
had arrived at the courfe, and had taken’ feveral 3 


turns to obferve the different ‘objets that, made uy 
this whimfical’ groupe, a figure faddenly darted 
by us, mounted dnd dreffed in all the elegance 
of thofe polite gentry who come to fhew you 
they have a little money, and rather than pay 


‘their juft debts at home, generoufly come abroad 


to beftow it on gamblers and pickpockets. As I 
had not an opportunity of viewing his face till 
his return, I gently walked after him, and met 
him as he came back, when, to my no {mall 
furprife, I beheld, in this. gay Narciffus, the vi- 
fage of Jack Varnifh, an humble vender of prints. 
Difgufted at the fight, I pulled my. friend by the 
fleeve, preffed him to return home, - telling him 
all the way, that I was ‘fo enraged at the fellow’s- 
impudence, I was refolved never to lay out an- 
other penny with him. | 


And now, pray fir, let me beg of you to give 
this a place in your paper, that Mr. Varnifh may 
underftand he miftakes the thing quite, if he 
imagines horfe-racing commendable in a tradef- 
man; and that he who is revelling every night 
in the arms of a common ftrumpet (though 

a a a  bleffed 


x 
3 
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bleffed with an indulgent wife) when he ought to 
be mindin his bufinefs, will never thrive j in | this 
world. e will find himfelf foon miftaken, his 
finances decreafe, his friends foun him, cuftomers 
fall off, and himfelf thrown into a Gaol. I would 
farneftly recommend this adage | ta every mechanic 
in London, ¢“ Keep your fhop, and your fhop 
© will keep you.” A ftriét obfervance of thefe 

words will, Iam fure, in time, gain | them eftates. 
Induftry j is the road to wealth, and honefty to hap- 

inefs 3, and he who ftrenuoufly endeavours to pup- 
fue them both, may never fear the critic’s hath, 
pr the hap crigs of penury and want. 





SABINUS 


Cars) 
Sasinus and OuinDa. 


‘N a fair, rich and flourithing country; whol 

clifts.are wafhed by the German ocean, lived 
Sabinus, a youth formed by nature to imake a 
conqueft wherever he thought proper; but the 
Gonftaney of his difpofition fixed him dnly with 
Olinda. He was, indeed; fuperior to hér in 
fortune, but that defect on her fidé was fo amply 


fupplied by her merit, that none was thdught 
‘more worthy of his regards than fhe. He loved _ 


her; he was beloved by hér; and; iit a ihiort 
time, by joining hands publickly; they avowed 
the union of their hearts. But, alas! woiie, how- 


ever fortunate, however happy, are éxertipt frond 


the fhiafts of envy, and the tnalignant effe&ts of 
uigoverned appetite.. How unfafe; how deteflable; 
ate they; who have this fury for their ¢gtilde: 
How ‘ceftainly will it lead thet. from theinfelves, 
and plunge them in erfors they would have fhiid- 
dered at, even ih apprehénfioh. Ariana, a lady of 


~ many amiable qualities, very nearly allied to Sabinus; 


and highly efteeméed by hiti; imagined herfelf 


| flighted, ‘and injurioufly treated, firice his marfiage 
with Olinda. By uncautioufly -firffering this‘ jea- 


loufy to Cortode in her breaft; fhe began to give 
a loofé to paffion fhe forgot thofe many virtues; 
for cl fhe had-been fo long, and fo ‘jattly ap 

: P to apa 
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plauded. Caufelefs fufpicion, and miftaken refent- 
ment, betrayed her, into all the gloom of difcon- 
tent ; fhe fighed without ceafing ; the happinefs 
of others gave her intolerable pain; fhe thought 
of nothing but revenge. How unlike what fhe 
was, the chearful, the prudent, the compaflionate 
Ariana ! 


She continually laboured to difturb an union 
fo firmly, fo affectionately founded, and planned 
every fcheme which fhe thought moft likely to 
difturb it, 


. Fortune feemed willing to promote her unjuft 
intentions; the circumftances of Sabinus had 
been long embarraffed by a tedious law-fuit, and 
the court determining the caufe unexpectedly in fa- 
. vour of his opponent, it funk his fortune to the 
loweft pitch of penury from the higheft affluence. 
From the nearnefs of relationfhip, Sabinus ex- 
pected from Ariana thofe affiftances his prefent 
fituation required ; but fhe was infenfible to all 
his -entreaties, and the juftice of every remon- 
firance, unlefs he firft feparated from Olinda, 
whom fhe regarded with deteftation. Upon acom- 
plfance with her defires in this refpect, the promifed 
her fortune, her intereft, and her all, fhould be at his 
command. Sabinus was fhocked at the propofal ; 
he loved his wife with inexprefible tendernefs, 
and refufed thofe offers with indignation which 

were 
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were to be purchafed at fo high a price, Ariana 
was no lefs difpleafed to find her offers rejeéted; 
and gave a loofe to all that warmth which fhe had 
long endeavoured to fupprefs. Reproach gene- 
rally produces recrimination ; the quarrel rofe to 
fuch a height, that Sabinus was marked for de« 
ftruction'; and the very next day, upon the 
* ftrength of an old family debt, he was fent to 
gaol, with none but Olinda to comfort him in 
his miferies. In this manfion of diftrefs they lived 
together with refignatien and even with comfort. 
She provided the frugal afeal, and he read for 
her while employed in the little offices of do- 
meftic concern. Their fellow prifoners. admired 
their contentment, and whenever they had a de- 

fire of relaxing into mirth, and enjoying thofelittle 
comforts that a prifon affords, Sabinus and Olinda 
were fure to be of the party. Inftead of reproach 
ing each other for their mutual wretchednefs, they 
both lightened it, by bearing each a fhare of the 
load impofed by providence. Whenever Sabinus 
fhewed the leaft concern on his dear partner’s 
account, fhe conjured him by the love he bore her, 
_ by thofe tender ties which now united. them for. 
ever, not to difcompofe himfelf. That, fo long. 
as his affection lafted, fhe defied all the MeFof: 
fortune, and every lofs of fame or friendfhip. 
That nothing could make her miferable, but his 
feeming to want happinefs ; nothing pleafed, but 
his fympathifing with her pleafure. A continu- 
) ance 
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ance in prifon foon robbed them of the little they 
had left, and famine began to make its horrid ap- - 
pearance ; yet fill was neither found to murmur 5 
they both looked upon their little boy, who, in- 
fenfible of their or his own diftrefs, was playing 
about the room, with inexpreflibke yet filent an- 
guifh, when a meflenger came to inform them 
that Ariana was dead, and that her will, in favour 
of a very diftant’ relation, and who was now in 
another country, might be eafily procured, and 
burnt, in which cafe, all per large. fortune would 
tevert to him, 2s being the next heir at law. . 


A propofal of fo bafe. a nature filled our ua- 
happy couple with horror ; they ordered the mef 
fenger immediately out of the roem, and falling 
upon each other’s neck, indulged an agony of for- 
xow; fos now even all hopes of relief were ba- 
nifhed. ‘The meflenger who made the ptopofal, 
however, was only a fpy fent by Ariana to fotind 
the difpofitions of a man fhe lovéd at once and 
perfecuted. : This lady, though warped by wrong 
paffions, was naturally kind, judicious, arid friend- 
ly. She found that all her attempts to thake the 
conftancy‘or the integrity of Sabinus.were inef- 
feQMil ; fhe had, therefore, begun'to reflect, and 
to wonder, how fhe could, fo long, and fo un- 
provoked, injure fuch uncommon fortitude and 
affection. 


She 
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She had, from the next room, herfelf heard 
the reception given t» the meffenger, and could 
not avoid feeling all the force of fuperior virtue 5 
fhe, therefore, reaflumed her former goodnefs of 
heart; ‘fhe came into the room with tears in her 
eyes, and acknowledged the feverity of her former 
treatment. She beftowed her firft care in pro- 
viding them all the neceflary fupplies, and ace 


knowledged them as the moft deferving heirs of 


her fortune. From this moment Sabinus enjoyed 
an uninterrupted happinefs with Olinda, and both 


were happy in the friendfhip and affiftance of Arie. 
‘ana, who dying foon after, left them in poffeffion . 


of a large eftate, and, in her laft moments, con- 
feffed that virtue was the only path to true glory 5 
and that, however innocence miay for a time, be 
deprefied, a fteady perfeverence will, in ‘time, 
| trad it to a certaip ig ytory 
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Tee of the ENGLISH. 


OTHING is fo uncommon among the 

Englith, as that eafy affability, that inftant 
method of acquaintance, or that chearfulnefs of 
difpofition, which make i in France the charm of 
every fociety. Yet, in this gloomy referve, 
they feem to pride themfelves, and think them- 
felves lefs happy, if obliged to be more focial. 
One may affert, without wronging them, that 
they do not ftudy the method of going through 
life with pleafure and tranquility, like the 
French. Might.not this be a proof that they — 
are pot fo much philofophers as they imagine? | 
Philofophy is no-more than the-art of making 
ourfelves happy; that is, of feeking pleafure 
in regularity, and reconciling what we owe to 
fociety. with what is due to ourfelves. 


This 
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. This, chearfulnefs, which is the charateriftic 
of ‘oyr nation.in the eye of an Englifhman, paffes 
almoft for folly.: But is their gloominels a greater 
- mark of their wifdom! and folly againft folly is 
not the moft chearful fort the beft. If our gaiety 


. 


makes them fad, they ought not to find it ftrange, 


af ’ fiw - ~ ad 


if their feriou(nefs makes us laugh. 


As this difpofition to levity is not familiar to 
them, and as they look on every thing as a faule 
which they do not find at home, the Englifh, who 
jive. among us, are hurt by it. Several of their 
authors reproach us with it as a vice, or at leaft as 


‘ 


a ridicule. , 
Mr. Addifon ftiles us a comic nation. In my 
gpinion it is not acting the philofopher on this 
point, to regard as a fault, that quality which 
contributes, moft:,to the pleafure of fociety and 
happinefs of life. Plato, convinced. that what- 
ever makes men. happier, makes them better, 
adyifes to neglect nothing that may excite and. 
convert to'an early habit, this fenfe of joy in’ 
ghildren. .Seneca_ places it in the firft rank of 
good :things. Certain it is, at leaft, that gaiesy 
may be. a concomitant of all forts of virtue, but 
that. there are fome vices with which it is in- 
compatiblg. 


As. 


; 
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: Asto-him who hufhs at every thing, anid him 
wholaaghs at nothifg, neither of then Has' found 
fudgment. AH the difference I find between 
them is, that. the lait is conftantly the’ moft urt- 
Happy. Thole who fpeak againft’ chéarfulnels; 
prove nothimg elfe, but that they: wete Born mie- 
lancholic, and that in their hearts they rathet 
envy than condemn that levity they ace te 
Géfpife. = = 


The Spe&tator, whofe conftant’ object was the 
good of mankind in general, and of his owt 
nation in partieutar, fhould, according ” to’ his 
own principles, place chearfulnefs among* the 
moft defirable qualities ; and, probably, whenever 
he contradi&ts himfelf’ ir’ this particular, it is 
only to conform to the tempers of te: people 
whom he addreffés.. He aflérts;- that ghiety' i¢ 
one great obftacle: to’ the’ prudent” conduc?’ of 
women. But are 'thofe df a melanehblic: eengaey| 
as the Enplith women ‘generally! ae, lef fuBper 
to the foibles of love ? Tani acquainted with fothe 
doctors in this feience, to whofe: jadgaiene: I 
would more willingly’ refer, than-‘to*hiss -Alndy 
PqBaps, in reality, perfons: natutally: of! a‘ pay 
temper, arc tod eafily’ taken of by « different. 
objets, to give themfelves up te ali! thee: ‘Gacetes 
of this paffion. osm 


Mr. 


i a ae — 
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Mr. Hobbes, a celebrated philofopher of his 
Nation, maintains, that laughing proceeds from 
our pride alone. This is only a paradox if af* 


_ ferted of laughing in general, and only argues 


that mifanthropical ea for ‘which. be was 
remarkable, 


: To bring the caufes he affigns, for laughing, 
ander fufpicion, it is fufficient to remark, that 
proud people are commonly thofe who laugh - 
leaft. Gravity is the infeparable companion of 
pride, ‘T’o fay that a man is vain,- becaufe the hu- 
mour of 2 writer, or the buffooneries of. an har- 
lequin, excite his laughter, would be advancing 4 
great abfurdity. We fhould diftinguifh between 
Jaughter, infpired by joy, and that which arifes 
from mockery. The malicious fneer is improperly 
called Jaughter. It muft be owned, that pride is 
the parent of fuch laughter as this; but this is 
in itfelf vicious; -whereas, the -other fort has 
nothing in its principles or effects that deferves 
condemnation, . We find this amiable i in others, 
and is it unhappiness te. feel, a difpofition towards 
it in ourfelves ¢ : 


ir 
When I fee an Englifhman laugh, I fancy I 
rather fee him hunting after joy, than having 
caught it; and this is more particularly remark- 
able in their women, whofe tempers are inclined 
to melancholy. A laugh leaves no more traces 
: on 
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on their countenance than a flafh of lightning on 
‘the face of the heavens. The moft laughing air 


js infantly fucceeded by the moft gloomy. One. 


would be: apt to. think that their fouls open with 
difficulty to joy, or at leaft that j Jey is not eae 
with its habitation there. | 


In regard to fine raillery, it muft be allowed, 
that it is not natural to the Englifh, and therefore 
thofe who endeavour at it make but an ill figure. 
Some of their authors have candidly confeffed, that 
pleafantry is quite foreign to their character ;_ but, 
according to the reafon they give, they lofe no- 
thing by this confeffion. Bifhop Sprat gives the 
following one: ‘* The Englifh (fays he) have too 
‘© much bravery to fubmit to be derided, and 
S¢ too much virtue and honour to mock others 
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On DE CEIT and FALSHOOD. 
A E following account is fo judi- 
¥ cioufly conceived, that I am con- 
vinced the reader will be. more 
pleafed with it, than with any 

Gaueee thing of mine, pata nenete 
apology for this new publication. 


To the AUTHOR, &c. 


SIR, 


ECEIT and falfhood have ever been an 
over-match for truth, and followed and 
admired by the majority of mankind. If we 
enquire after the reafon of this, we fhall find it 
| Q ne a 
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dn our own imaginations, which are amefed and 
‘entertained with the perpetual novelty and va-> 
‘riety that ition affords, “but find. no manner ‘of 
“delight in the-uniform fimpkicity of homely truth, 
‘which ftill fues them under the fame appearance. 


Hes thereférg, thaté. Would gain ,qur ‘hearts, 
muft Yaake hid deurt fo-dur fancy, which being 
fovereign comptroller of the paffions, lets them 
loofe, and_enflames them more or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the force and efficacy of the firft caufe, 
which is ever ‘the shore’powerful the more new it 
ts.~“Phus, ~mmathemarical demontftrations them= 
felves,. though! they. foem: to aitn’at pare’truth and 
infiruStion,..and to -be. addselled—te our-reafon 
alone, yet I think it is pretty . plain,. that our 
underftanding és is only rhade a drudge ‘to gratify 

or invention and: cpriofity, ‘and we are pleafed 
nie fa muth. because: our: diféoverics oe 
vine eaas is a = 
a rer deny but. the world folie pleated with 
things that pleafed it many apes aga; hie is 
fhould at the fame time be confidered, that. man 
js natutally fo much of a logi¢ian, 28 to diftin- 
guifh between matters that are plain, wnd. eafy, 
and others that are bard and inconceivable. . Ww 
we underftand, we overlook and delpife, ¢ col 
what we’ know nothing of, we ‘hug. and delight 
in. ‘Thus there are fuch things : as perpetual no- 
: velti¢s 5 5 


al OO =. 
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-yalties't 3 for’ we are pleafed ‘no Jonger than we 


yade 


"are amazed, and néthing fo much contents us as 
that which ‘confounds us. 


This weaknefs i in human natures gave « occafion 
toa party. ‘of men to make fuch gainful markets 
‘as they have done of our credulity. «All objeéts 
‘and fads whatever, now ceafed to be what they 
had been for ever before, and received what make 
and meaning it was. found convenient to put upon 
‘them: What people eat, and drank, and faw, 
was not what they eat, and drank, and faw, but 
fomething. farther, which they were fond of, -be- 
caule they were ignorant of it. In fhort, nothing 


- was itfelf, but fomething beyond itfelf; and 
by thefe artifices and amufements,. the heads 


of the ‘world were fo turned and intoxicated, 
that, at laft, there was s fearce a found fet of brains 
Teft in it, a a | a 


In this ftate of giddinefs and infatuation it was 
fo very hard tafk to perfutade the already deluded, 
that there. was an a¢tual fociety and commusion 
between human creatures and fpiritual dzmons. 
And. when they had thus put people into the 
power and clutches of the devil, nong but they 
alone could have either. fkill. or ftrength to bring 
the prifoners | back agile. 


Qo - But 
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But fo far did they carry this dreadful drollery, 
and fo fond were they of it, that to maintain it 
and themfelves in profitable repute, they literally 
facrificed for it, and made impious victims of 
numberlefs old women, and other miferable per- 
fons, who either through ignorance could not fay 
what they were bid to fay, or, through madnefs, 
faid what they fhould not have faid. Fear and. 
ftupidity made them incapable of defending them- 
‘felves, and frenzy and infatuation made them 
-confefs guiity 'tmpofftbilities, which produced cruel 
fentences, and then inhuman een Ome: 


Some of thefe wretched mortals finding them- 
‘felves either hateful or terrible to all, and be- 
friended by none, and, perhaps, wanting the 
common neceffaries of life, came at laft, to ab-| 
shor thémfelves as much as rhey were abhorred by 
-others,- and grew willing to be burnt or hanged 
out of a world, which was no other to them than 
a {cene of perfecution and anguith. 


- Others, of ftrong” imaginations and little un- 
derftandings, were by pofitive and repeated charges 
againff them, of committing mifchievous and 


-. fupernatural faéts and vilainies, deluded to judge 


of themfelves by the judgment of their enemies, 
whofe weaknefs or malice: prompted them to be 
accufers. And many have been condemned as 
micies and dealers with the devil, for no other 


reafon 
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reafon but their knowing more. ‘than thofe wha 


accufed,, tried, and pafled fentence upon them, | 


In thefe cafes, credulity i is amuch greater error. 


than infidelity, and it is fafer to believe nothing. 
than too much. A. man’ that believes little ot 
nothing of witchcraft, will ‘deftroy nobody for. 


- being‘under the imputation of it; and. fo far he 


certainly acts with humanity to others, and fafety 


to himfelf: But he that credits all, or too much, 

upon that article, is obliged, if he aéts confiftently 
with “his’ perfuafion, to kill all thofe whom he 
takes to be the killers of mankind ; and fuch are 
witches. It would be a jeft and a contradiction to 


fay, ‘that he is for faring them who are harmlefs. 


of that tribe, fince the received notion of their . 
fappofed contract with the devil, implies that they 
ate engaged by covenant and inclination to.do all | 


t 


the mifchief they poffibly can. 


Tt have heard many ftories of eitcigs: and read 


many accufations againft them, but I do not re- | 


member any that would have induced: me to have 


confi gned over to thé halter or the flame, any of . 


thofe deplorable wretches, who, as they fhare our 


likenefs and nature, ought to fhare our compaf- . 
fion, as -perfons een) accufed of impofiibilities. — 


t 


But we ova to delude omen and seh | 


fancy or forge an effet, and then fet ourfelves as 
3 Q3 «gravely, 
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gravely, as ridiculoufly, to find out ‘the caufe, 
Thus, ‘for example, when a dream | or the. hyp. 
has givenus falfe terrors, .or imaginary pains, we’ 
immediately conclude, that the infernal. tyrant 
owes us a {pite, and inflids his wrath -and Stripes, 
upon us, by the hands of fome. of. his {worn, 
feryants amongft us. Fe or this’ ‘end. an ald wom 

is promoted toa feat i in Satan's s privy ‘council, and 
appoinited his” executioner in ‘chief, within | her, 
ditttitt, “So‘ready and civil are we toallow the. 
devil the dominion. over us, and even. to. provide. 
him with butchers and pre of our own make, 
and hature, ae | 


I have often. wondered why we did, not, in, 
chufing our proper officers for Belzebub, Jay the lof, - 
rather upon’ men than women, the former being. ; 
more bold and robuft, and more € qual ‘to that. 
bloody fervice; but, upon enquiryy i find i it has. 
been fo ordered for two reafond; firft, the. mer. 
having. the whole direction af this affair, are wile 
enouglt to flip their own necks out ‘of the collar ; i 
and, féconidly, ” an old‘ ‘woman i is grown by cuftom_ 
tle moft avoided and moft unpitied creature under 
the’ fun, the ‘very name’ cartying’ contempt and 
fatire in it. And fo far, indeed, we pay but an 
unt¢ourtly fort” of refped to Satan in facrificing ” 
to him nothing but the dry ‘ficks of hunian” 


natur C. 
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- Whe havea sbonidoving gdality within uss Which 
‘pride ge gratification when: wh fee ftrange’ feats 
done,’ dnd@cahhot at the fame ‘time-fee the dder, 
or the cairfel Bach a@ions are fare‘ to be attribu- 
téd C8 AH witch dr ‘diemon ;- for if “we:conie to 
fied they art Lily performed’ by arth of ‘dur “own: 
fpecies,! ahd by eadfes purely fatdral alj""bae delight’ 
dite: with! oubamarement:’- = a 
‘Tek is antec one of ike aed unthankfit of-° 
fices in the world, to go about to expofe | the. mj- 
ftaken: ‘notions ~ of ’ witchcraft and fpirits ; ; it is, 


, robbing mankind ‘ofa valuable imigiriation, ‘and ° 


of the' privilege of being deceived: “Thofe who, 
at‘iny time undertook the tafk,” hive always met. 


with ough’ treatment: and: il ‘language | for‘ their 


paitis, and feldonr efcaped the imputation of uthe< : 
ifm, beciufe they: would ‘ot allow ‘the devil td hick 
too’ powerful for-the ‘Almighty, For’ my’ part, I 
am ‘fo’ mitch -a heretick as° to. believe, that - 
God Almighty, and not the devil, governs thé | 
world. — Oo — 

ipl ieee cee Oe Sie es NE a A ees 

‘Tf ne-thguice-wct a the ection rarks and — 
fymptortis by which‘ witches aré -difcovered to be” 
fuel; we fhall: fee how. reafonably and mercifully — 
thefe poof creatures were barnt and ‘hanged, who | | 
unhappily fell under that name. « 
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In the firft place, the old woman gut be- pro- 
digious ugly; ber eyes hollow and sed, her face 
fhrivelled; fhegoes double, and her voice trem- 
bles. It frequently happens, that this sueful. 
figure frightens a,child into ,the , palpitation. of 
the heart: , Home he suns, and tells ‘his mamota, - 
that goody fuch a one. looked at, big, ',agd he is: 
very ill. The good woman.cries out, her dear 
baby is bewitched, and — for the aii and 
the ia Be oe ae 

‘It is is moreover neceflary, that fhe bit very poor. 
It is true, her mafter Satan has mines and, hidden | 
treafures i invhis gift; but no matter, fle is forall . 
that. very poor, and lives on alms. She goes ta 
Sify the. cook, maid for a dith of broth, or. the 
heel of a loaf, and Sify denies them to her. _ The 
old. woman gocs. away. muttering, and, perhaps, 


in, lefs than a month’s time Sify hears the voice of. . 
a cat, and ftrains her ancles,. which are persia : 


figns that fhe 1 is bewitched, 


. tC 


A farmer fees his cattle die of the murrain, ahd 


the fheep of, the-rot, , and poor. goody is forced to 
be the gaule of their death, becaufe fhe was. feen 
talking to herfelf. the evening before fuch an ewe 


departed, and had been: gathering fticks at the 


fide of the wood where fuch a cow run mad. 


ee a ee, The- 
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The old: woman has .always -for. het companion - 
ah old grey cat, which is-a difguifed: devil -too,: 
and confederate with goddy-in works of darknefs. : 
‘Fhey:. frequently. go jourpies into Egypt upon a: 
broom-ftaff, in half an hour’s timey-: ‘atid now: 
and then goody and her cat change fhapes. The 
neighbours often over-hear them in deep and fo- 
lemn difcourfe together, plotting fome dreadful 
moifchief, you may be fure. 


There is a famous way of trying witches, re- 
commended by king famesI. ‘The old woman 
is tied hand and foot, and thrown into the river, 
and if fhe fwims the is guilty, and taken out and 
burnt ; but if the-is innocent, fhe finks, and is 
- sonar ie: ee : 


The witcbes are faid to meet their matter fre- 
quently in churches and church: -yards; I wonder 
at the boldnefs of Satan and his congregation, in 
revelling and playing mountebank farces on con- 


fecrated ground; and I have as often wondered at 


the overfight and il] policy of fome people in al- 
lowing it poffible. — 


It would have been both dangerous and impious 
to have treated this fubject at one certain time in 


_ this ludicrous manner. It ufed to be managed 


with all poffible gravity, and even terror; and, 


indeed, it was made a tragedy in all its parts, 
a : and 


; | 
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dered, : by fach evidence: and colouss,:'2a9 Gods 
be thanked, we arc, at this day. atbamed: of. 
Ap old woman may. be.mv/arable.nem, and not:ba 
banged for. it, a. ne i bo dk At es ee 
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“ACCOUNT 


OR THE peer 


Avousran, Act of Bngland, 


| me hiftory of the rife of language and 


learning is ‘calculated to gratify cutiofity, 
rather than to fatisfy the underftanding. An ac- 
count of that period only, when language , and 
learning arrived at’ its higheft perfection, is the, 
moft- conducive to real improvement, fince it at 


‘once raifes emulation, and direéts to ‘the proper 


odjeds. “The age of Leo X. in Italy, is “corte: 
féffed to be the Avguiftan age with them. The. 
Rrench writers: feem! agreed to give the fame ap-. 
pellation t6 that of Lewis XIV. ‘but the Englith. 
are. yet uunaerernnlne? with refpect to theméelves. © 


Some have looked upon the writers in the, 
times of Queen Elizabeth as the true ftandard for , 
future imitation 3 “others have ‘defcended to the 
reignof JamesI. and others ftill lower, to that 
of Charles TT Were. 1 to. be, aay to offer 
an opinion Upon. this. fubjedt, 1 . fhould readily, 

give 
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give my vote for the reign of Queen Anne, or 
fome years before that period. It was then that 
tafte was united to genius, and, as before, our 
writers charmed with their flrength of thinking, 
fo then they pleafed with ftrength and grace united. 
In that period of Britith glory, though no writer 
attracts our attention fingly,-yet, like ftars loft 
in each others brightnefs, they have caft fuch a 
‘luffre-upon the age in which they lived, that their 
minuteft tranfaCtions will be attended to by po- 

fterity with a greater eagernefs than the moft ime 
"portant occurrences of even empires, which haye — 
been tranfacted in greater ab{curity. 


At that period there feemed to be a juft balance: 
between patronage and the prefs. Before: it,. 
men were little efteemed whole only merit was, 
genius ; and fince, men who can prudently be. 
- Content to catch the public, are certain of liying | 
Without .dependance. But the , writers af the 

period of which I am {peaking, .were fuficiently - 
efteemed by the great, and not rewarded enough , 
by bookfellers, to fet them aboye independance. | 
Fame confequently. then was the -trueft road to 
happinefs ; a fedulous attention to the mechanical . 
bufinefs of the day makes the prefent never-failing | 
refource. 7 ig Frese “a ae 

The age of Charles I. which our countrymen 
term the age of wit and immorality, ‘produced ’ 

-&  fome 
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fome writers that at once ferved to improve our - 
language and corrupt our hearts. The King 
himfelf had a large thare of knowledge, and fome 
wit, and his courtiers were generally men who 
had been brought up in the fchool: of affli@ion 
and experience. For this reafon, when the fin- 
— fhine of their fortune returned, they gave toe 
great a loofe to pleafure, and language was by 
them cultivated only as a mode of elegance, 
Hence, it became more enervated, and was 
dafhed with quaintnefles which gave the public 
writings of thofe- times avery illiberal air, 
Leftrange, who was by no means fo bad 9 
a writer as fome have reprefented him, was ‘funk 
in party fa€tion, and having generally the wor 
fide of the argument, often had recourfe tp {cold: 
ing, pertnefs, and, confequently, a _ vulgarity 
_ that difcovers itfelf even in his more liberal com~ 
pofitions. He was the firft writer who regularly 
enlifted himfelf under the banners of a party fos 
pay, and fought for it through right and wrong 
for upwards of forty literary campaigns... This - 
| jntrepidity gained him the efteem. of Cromwelj 
himfelf, and the'papers he wrote even. jut before 
the revolution, almoft with the rope about his 
neck, have his ufual charaGers of impudence and 
perfeverance. That he was a ftandard-writes 
cannot be difowned, becaufe a great many. very 
eminent authors formed their ftile by his. - But his 
eg ‘ ftandard 
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feandard als - far from being a jaft ofte 5 : ihe 
When party confrderations are fet afi de, he cér= 
tainty Was poffeffed of f ‘elegance, cafe and pet 
ne: 


re thou e 4 ‘prea and indfputed seis 
had the fathe ‘caft ‘as Leftrange. ° Even his plays 
Wifcover him to be a party-man, and the fame 
principle infects his ftile in fubjects of the lighteft 
tidture; but the Endlifh tongue, as it ftands at 
peefent, is greatly his debtor. He firft gave it 
regular Karmdny, arid diftovered its latent powers. | 
It was his pen that formed the Congreves, the 
Priors, dnd the Aiditohs, Who fucceeded him ; 
3nd ‘had it not been for Dryden, we néver fhould 
have’kftown 2 Pope, at leaftin‘the meridian luftre 
he now difplays, But Dtyden’s excellenciés, as 
R Writer, ‘were not confined to. poetry alone. 
There is in his profe writings an edfe and elegancé 
that'have ‘never yet been fo well united in works | 
of talte oF criticifm.. - 3 


| The Englith language owes very Jittle'to Oriay, 
though, Aext to ShakeTpéare, ‘the greatelt genius 
England évér produced in tragedy. His excéllene © 
Gits lay in painting directly fromr'nature, in catch- 
Ing every eriiotion juft as it ‘rifes. from the foul, 

and in all the powers of the moving and pathetic. 
He ‘appeats to have had ito learning, no critical 
knowledge, ahd to. havé lived in great ‘diftrets. 

When 
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‘When hei died; (which be did in an obfcure houfe 
pear. the Mineiries) he: bad' about bim the topy of 
a-tragety, )wikich it fees he hdd-fold fer a ‘trifle 


‘to Bentley. the bookfeller. Ihave feen ah adver- 


tifement at the end of one of Leftrange’s political 
pipens, offeriig a reward: to any one who fhould 
tring it to his fhop. - What an invaluable treafuré 
‘was there irretrievably Toft, by the’ ignoFance and 
bigs of the age be lived in. 


Lee Ihad 4. -Breat- command of een ‘i 


vat force. of ekprefion, both which the beft of 


our fuceveding dramatic ‘poéts thought proper ‘td 
sake for their miodels.- Rowe, jn particular, feensd 
to bave caght ‘thét ‘manner, ‘though, in all othet 
befpeQs, inferior. The othér poets of that reigd 


‘contributed but little towards improving the 


os tongue, and it is not certain whether they 

didinpt injure-rather than itnproveit: Ynrmorality. 
Rascitecant.av well'as party, dnd many hocking 
expieffions ‘ndw crepe into the language, and be- 
damit the trahfient falhion'of the day. The tipper _ 
galleries, -by -thie prevalence of party-fpirit; were | 
Gourcted. ‘velth: contat ‘affiduity; ‘and -a‘ horfe-Fauptt 
following: vibaliry, was! the hichel inftance “of 
applaufo, shechditity as ‘well‘ab energy ‘of diction 
being BYEHOORES or ai dae 


Virtuous Sentiment was recovered; but energp 
of — neyer ‘wab.:.1Ehie, though difregarded.in 


plays 
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plays and party-writings, {till prevailed amoneft 
‘men-of chasatter and bufine(s. | The difpatches of 
Sir Richard Fanfhaw, Sir William Godolphin, 
Lord Arlington, and many other minifters of 
ftate, are all of them, with refpe& to diétion; © 
manly, bold and-nerveus. Sir William Temple, 
though aman.of.no learning, had great knowlege 
and experience. '. He wrote always like a man of 
fenfe and a gentleman, and his {tile is the model 
by which the beft profe writers in the reign of 
Queen Anne, formed theirs.. The. beauties of 
- Mr. Locke’s ftile, though not fo much. celebrated, 
are as ftriking as‘ that of his underflanding. He 
never fays more nor lefs than he ought, and never 
makes ufe of a. word that he.could have changed 
for a better. The fame obfervation holds good of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. . 


Mr. Locke. was -2- Ceres, his sieiall 
Stillingflect,. Bifhop.of Worcefter,. was a man of 
learning, and therefore the eenteft between them 
was unequal. .Theclearnefs of Mr. Locke’s head 
renders his- ‘language per{picuous, the learning of 
Stillingfleet’s . clouds his..,.. hig. ia -an..inflance of 
the fuperiority of good; fente over: sinha to- 
wards the pimproverpent a his oe : 

There is hota secalist to "the language of 
Archbifbop Tillotfon, but his manner of writing 
is inimitable ;, for one who reads him, wonders 
5.8 why 
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why he himfelf ‘did not think and fpeak in that 
very manner. The turn of his periods is agree- 
able, tho’ artlefs, and every thing he fays feems to 
flow fpontaneoufly from inward conviCtion. . Bar- 
tow, tho’ greatly his fuperior in learning, fae | 
met of him in other eee : , 


" “The time feems to, be at hand, when juftice will 
be done to Mr. Cowley’s profe, as well as poetical 
writings ; ; and tho’ his friend. ‘Doéor Sprat, Bifhop 
of Rochefter, in his diGtion, falls far fhort of the 
abilities for which he has been celebrated ; yet; 
there is fometimes an happy flow in his periods, 
fomething that looks like eloquence. The ftile of 
his fucceflor Atterbury, has been much commended 


_ by his friends, which always happens when a man 


diftinguifhes himfelf in party, but there is in it 
nothing extraordinary. Even the fpeech which he 
made for himfelf at the bar of the houfe of Lords, 
before he was fent into exile, is void of eloquence, 
tho’ it has been cry’d up by his friends to fuch a 
degree, that his enemies have fuffered it to pafs 
uacenfured. 


The philofophical manner of Lord Shaftefbuty’ $ 
writing, is nearer to that of Cicero, than any 


-Englifh author has yet arrived at, but, perhaps, 


had Cicero wrote in Englifh, his compofition 
would have greatly exceeded that of our country- 
man. one diction of the latter is beautiful, but 
| R ° fuch 
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fach beauty, as upon nearer infpection, carries 
with it.evident fymptoms of affectation. This. 
has been attended with very difagreeable confe- 
‘quences. Nothing is fo.eafy to copy as affe&ation, 
and his Lordfhip’s rank and fame have procured 
him more imitatots in Britain than any other wrie 
ter I know ; all faithfully preferving his blemifhes, 
but, unhappily, not one of his beauties. 


Mr. Trenchard and. Dr. Davenant were politica | 
writers of great abilities in diGion, and their 
pamphlets are now ftandards in that way of wri- 
ting. They were followed by Dean Swift, wha, 
tho’ in other refpeGs far their fuperior, never 
could arife ‘to that manlinefs and clearnefs of dic- 
tion in political writing, for which they were . 
juftly famous. 


They were all-of them exceeded by the late 
Lord Bolinghroke, whofe ftrength Jay in that pros 
yinee; for as a philofopher and a critic he was ill 
qualified,- being deftitute of virtue for the one, and 
of learning for the other. His writings againft 
Sir Robert Walpole, are incomparably the beft 
part of his works, The perfonal and perpetual 
antipathy he had for that family, .to whofe places 
he thought his own abilities had a right, gave a 
glow to his ftile, and an edge to his manner, that 
never has heen yet equalled in political writing. 
His misfortunes and difappointments gave his mind 
a turn, which his friends miftook for panos 

<_< an 
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and at one. tint of his‘life be had the art: to mpofe 
the fame belief upon fome ef his eftemics. His 
His idea of a patriot King; which I reckon (as 
indeed it was) amorigft his writings. .againg Sir 


Robert Walpole, is 2 meatterpieot of diction, 


Even in his other works his file is excellent 5 but 
where:2.man.cither does hot; or will not under- 
ftand the fubject he writes on, ‘there mutt always 
be a deficiency. In politics, he was generally 
maritece of what he undertook, im morals never. 


Mr Addifor, for a happy and natural file, will 
be always. an honour to Britith. literature. His 
diGion indeed wants ftrength, but it is equal to all 
the fubjes he undertakes to handle, as he. never 
(at leaft in his finithed works) attempts any thing 
either in the eee or EomoneTane way. 


Phe’ Sis Richaed Steele’s reputation as a weuuls 
trritot,: was: owing to; bis connedtiphs. with Mr. 


-Addifon, ‘yet, after their intimacy was formed, 


Steele funle in his merit as an author. This was 
riot. owing :fo mysch to. the -evident fuperiority or 
the part. of Addifom, as to tHhe- unnatural efforts 
which Stedid made to éqiial-or- eclipfe him. ‘This 
boulation deftroyed that genuine fow of diction 
whidh ig difceverable in all his former compofitions: 


Sn a : . ee - ' 
; ‘Whilh their writings eagaged attention, and the 
favour-of the public, reicdedted bist-wofuccefiful enc 


ye 5 R 2 ms deavours 
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deavours were made towards forming 2 grammar 
of the Englith language. The authors of thofe ef- | 
forts went upon wrong principles. Inftead of endea- 


. vouring toretrench the abfurdities of our language, _ 
’ and bringing it to a certain criterion, their gram- 
' Mars were no other than a colleftion of rules at- 


tempting to naturalize thofe abfurdities, and bring 
them under a regular fyftem. | 


Somewhat effe@ual, however, might have been 
done towards fixing the ftandard of the Englith . 
language, had it not been for the fpirit of party. 
For both twhigs and torves being ambitious to ftand 
at the head‘of fo great a defign, the Queen’s death 
happened before any plan of an academy could be 
refolved on. 


Mean while, the neceffity of fuch an inftitution 
became every day more apparent. -The periodical 
and political writers which then {warmed, adopted 
the very worft manner of Leftrange, till not only 
all decency, but all propriety of language, was 
loft in the nation. Lefly, a. pert writer, with 
fome wit and learning, infulted: the goverament 
every week with the grofleft abufe. His fiile and 
manner, both of which were illiberal, was imitated 
by Ridpath, De Foe, Dunton, .and others of the 
oppofite party, and Toland pleaded the caufe of 
atheifm and immorality in much the. fame ftrain ; 
bis poe eee ta debaic: his. digtion,' .and he 

. 22 ot ever 
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ever failed moft in one, when he grew. moft licen- 
tious in the other. .- 


Towards the end of Queen Anne’s reign, fame 
of the greateft.men in England, devoted their 
time to party, and then a much betttr manner 


obtained in political writing, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 


Addifon, Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Steele, and many 
soembers of both houfes of parliament, drew their 
pens for the whigs; but they feem to have been 


_over-matched, tho’ not in argument, yet in wri- 
ting, by. Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, 


and the other friends of the oppofite party. : They 
who oppofe a miniftry, have always a better field 
for ridicule and reproof, than they who defend it. 


Since that period, our writers ave either bets 
encouraged above their merits ‘or below them. 


Some, who were pofleffed of the meaneft abilities, 


acquired the higheft pfeferments,: while others; 
who feemed born to reflect a luftre upon their age, 
perifhed by want and neglect. More, Savage, and 
Ambherft, were poffeffled of great abilities, yet 
they were fuffered to feel all the miferies that 


ufudlly’ attend the ingenious and the imprudent,. 


that attend men of ftrong paffions, and no phleg- 
matic referve in their command. 


At prefent, were a man to attempt to ancy : 


his fortune, or encreafe his ene by 
- | R3 he 
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he would foot feel the anxiety of difappointment. 
The prefs lies open, and is a benefaGtor to every 
fort of literature, but that alone. 


I am at alofs whether to afcribe this falling off of 
the public toa: vicons tafte in the poet, or in them. 
Perhaps, both are tobe reprehended. The poet 
either drily didaGtive, gives us rules, which might 
appear abftrufe even in a. fyftem of ethics, ar tri- 
flingly volatile writes upon the moft unworthy 
fubjedts.. Content, if he,can give mufic inftead of 
fenfe; content, if he cap paint to the imagina- 
tion without any defires qr endeavours to affedt; 
the public, therefore, with juftice difcard fuch 
empty found, which has nothing but jingle, or 
what is worfe, the unmufical flow of blank verfe, 
to recommend it. The late, methad alfo that our 
news, papers have fallen into, of giving an epitome 
of every new publication, muft greatly damp the 
writer’s genius. He finds himfclf in this cafe at 
the mercy of meny who have neither abilities-nor 
learning to. diftinguish-his merit. He finds his owa 
compafitians, mixed with-the. fordid-trath of evesy 
daily {cribbler. There i is a fufficient fpecimen gi- 
yen of his wark.to abate, curiofity, and yet,fo mu- 
tilated as to render him. contemptible. His firft, 
and, perhaps, his fecond work, by this means 
fink,.among, the crudities of the age, into oblivion. 
Fame, he: finds, begin ta turn her hack; he there- 
fare flies to profit which invites him, and he enrols 

himfelf 
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himfelf in the lifts of dulnefs and of avarice, for 
life. | 


Yet these ase fill among us mea of the greateft 
abilities, and who, in fome parts of learning, have 
furpafled their predeceflors : Juftice and friendfhip 
might here impel me-to {peak of nanaes which will 
fhine out-te all pofterity, but prudence reftrains 
me from what.I fhould otherwife eagerly embrace. 
Envy might rife againft every hopoured name I 
fhowld mention,. fince fcarce. one of them has nos 
thofe. who.. aye :bis. enemies, or thofe who defpife 
him, BG: 
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OF THE — 
OPERA in ENGLAND. 


HE rife and fall of our amufements pretty 

much refembles that of empire. They this 
day flourifh without any vifible caufe for fuch vi-~ 
gour; the next they decay away, without any 
reafon that can’ be affigned for their downfall. 
Some years ago the-Italian opera was the only fa- 
- fhionable amufement among onr nobility. The 
managers of the playhoufes dreaded it as a mortal 
enemy, and our very poets lifted themfelves:in the 
oppofition ; at prefent, the houfe feems deferted, 
the caftratifing to empty benches, even Prince 
Vologefe himfelf, a youth of great expetations, 
fings himfelf out of breath, and rattles his chain 
to no purpofe. 


To fay the truth, the opera, as it is conducted 
among us, is but a very humdrum amufement ; in 
other countries, the decorations are entirely mag- 
nificent, the fingers all excellent, and the burlettas 
or interludes, quite entertaining ; the beft poets 
compofe the words, and the beft mafters the mufic, 
but with us it is otherwife; the decorations are 
but trifling, and cheap; the fingers, Matei only 
excepted, but indifferent. Inftead of interlude, we 
have thofe forts of fkipping dances, which are cal- 
culated for the galleries of the theatre. Every per- 
cee , former 
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former fings his favourite fong, and the mufic is 
only a medly of old Italian airs, or fome. meee 
modern Capricio; 


. When fach is the cafe, it is not ene to be 
goniea: if the opera is pretty much neglected ; 
the lower orders of people have neither tafte nor 
fortune to relish fach an entértainment ; they would 
find more fatisfaction in the Roaft Beef of Old 
' England, than in the fineft clofes of an eunuch, 
they fleep amidft all the agony of recitative: On 
the other hand, people of fortune or tafte, can 
hardly be pleafed where there is a. vifible poverty 
im the decorations, and an. entire want of .tafte in 
the compofition. | : 


Would it not furprize one, that when Metaftafio 
is fo well known inEngland, and founiverfally ad- 
mired, the manager or the compofer fhould have 
recourfe to any other operas than thofe written by 


him. I might venture to fay, that written by 
Metaffafio, put up in the bills of the day, would 


alone be fufficient to fill an houfe, fince thus, the 


admirers of fenfe as were as found, name find en- 
terkalnment. : ,; zs 


The patioraners alli fhould, be entreated to fing 
only their parts, without clapping i in any of their 
own favourite airs. I.muft own, that fuch fongs 


are: gengrally tome. the mott difagrecable i in the 


sete ; world, 


oe i . 


— ne nl id 
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World. MKvéry finger generally chufes a favonrité 
dirty not -from the eacelléacy: of the mufie, bate 
from the difficulty ; fuch fongs are generally chofen 
as furprize rather than pleafe, where the performer 
may thew Ris compas, his breath, end hes rela: 
vag | : 


Prom eae procerd thofe eel Rate 
Mofe unetulical dofiays; and flxakes. lengthened 
eut to-4 painful continuance ; fuch, mdeed,: may 
fhew- a veice, but t miuft givd a truly delicate car 
the utnroft unesfinefs. Such tricks.arenot mufs ; 
neither Coredli noF Pergdlefi-ever permitted them, 
and they: Begin: even @0 be difcontinued in ag 
where they firft had their rife. 


And row F am‘ upon the fubjed&t : Our compo- 
- fers alfo fhould affee greater fimplicity, Joe their 
bafe-cliff have all. the variety they edn give ity let 
the body’ of the mafié (if E may fo: exprefs itp be 
as various as they pleafe, but let them avoid ortd~ 
menting, a barren ground work ; let them. not at 
tempt, by flourifhing, to cheat us of folid' harniony. 

ph eta OS WE Ge Tee lh, cee Sate iy iho cies gee gs Se 


The works of Mr. Rameau are neve heard 
without a furprizing effect. I can attribute it only 
to this fimplicity he every where obfervds, info- 
much, that fone of: his fireft harmorties-are- often 
| only o@ave and unifom This-fimple manner hae 
greater 5 all dian *is oe hig eat ne 


were 
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were riot fuch a. demonttratien snifplacesl, I think, 
from the principles of mufie, it: might be paved 
to be moft agreeable. | 


. But to leave eenera eebine,. With the a 
fent fet of parfgrmers, the operas, if the com, 
ductor thinks praper, may be-casriad ow with fame 
fuccefs, fee they.have all fome merit ;- if. net as 

ators, at lea& as fingers. Sigaora Matei -is at 
once both a perfeét aftrefs and avery fine-fiager. 
She is pofleffed of a fine fenfibility in. har. manner, - 
and feldom indulges thofe extravagant and un- 
mufical flights of voice complained of before. 
Cornacini, on the other hand, is a very indifferent 
actor ; has a moft unmeaning face ; feems not to 
feel his part ; is infected with a paffion of fhewing 
his compafs; but to recompence all thefe defeés, 
his voice is melodious ; he has vaft compafs and 
great volubility ; his fwell and fhake are perfectly 
fine, unlefs that be-cantinies thetatter too long, 
In fhort, whateyer the defatts of his a€tion may 
be, they are amgly recompenced by; his excellency 
as a finger ; nor can Laynid fancying that he might 
make a much greater figure in an oratorio, than 
upon the ftage. 


However, upon the whole, I know not whether 
ever oper is can be kept up in England; they feem . 
to be entirely exotic, and require the niceft ma- 


nagement and care. Inftead of this, the care of 
them 


1 
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them is affigned to men unacquainted with the 
genius and difpofition of the people they would 
amufe, and whofe only motives are immediate 
gain. Whether a difcontinuance of fuch entertdin- 
ments would be more to the lofs or the advantage 
of the nation, I will not take upon me to deter« 
mine, fince it is as much our intereft to induce 
foreigners of tafte among us on the one hand, as 
"it is to difcourage thofe trifling members of fociety; 
who generally compofe the operatical dramatis 
perfone on the ather, 
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